








“Remember the word of the Lord Jesus, hou 


he said: It is a more blessed thing to give 


rather than to receive.” 


Acts 20:35 





BURSES 


Last month well over 100 boys went to St. 
John’s Atonement Seminary to begin or to 


continue their studies for the 
hood in our Society. We 
educ ating these students of ours so that on 
altar of 


Holy 


Priest 


d ty they may stand at the 


offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. We 
suggest that vou make a contribution to one 
Saint. 


BURSE CONTR 


Saint Joseph: Anon., $3 
: Francis of Assisi 





M.F.C., Ma $l; Mrs. R.I 
; Miss C.R., Va., $5; Mrs. B.H., N.Y¥., $2 





Mrs, D.A., N.Y., $.50; Mrs. G.P., Mich., 
Blessed Pius X: Mrs. W.J.B., Ill, $4. 


Flower 3,030.18 
M.F.C., Mass., $1; Anon., $1 
Francis Xavier 2.835.109 
M., Mass., $100 
Saint Margaret of Scotland 2,674.02 
Saint Christopher 2,653.15 
Mrs. H.M.E., N.Y., $10; C.H., Wisc., $1 
J.S., N.Y., $2; E.R., N.Y., $20; Mrs. H.A.J 
$5; Miss B.S., Pa., $5; N.B.C., Calif. $.25 
E.R.H., N.Y., $5; Mrs. L.L.H., Mass., $1 
rs) 
$2 


Saint Anthony 2,348.90 
Mrs. J.P., Minn., $1; Mrs. A.B., O., $.50 
s emo ry of Miss k.C , thru Dr. and Mrs 
$50. 
2,238.64 


0. oa of the Atonement 2,3 
K.D., N.Y., $5; R.B., Utah, $5; Mrs. A.T., 
Mich., $1.50. 


oO. L. of Perpet al Help 2,181.80 
J. Famliy, Pa., $1; M.O'N., Mass., $1. 
cred Shoulder. 2,174.20 





Saint Matthias 
Anon. thru Fr. M., $50. 


1,978.39 


O. L. of Lourdes: N.B.C., Calif., $.25 1,917.30 
Father Paul, S.A. 1,710.05 
ae. F.P.F., Mont., $5; Mrs. F.H., Mass., 


Saint Rita 
Infant of Prague 
Miss V.R.S., N.Y., 


1,403.75 
1,246.60 
me 


$10.00; A.L.W., 





$1. 

O. L. of the Miraculous Medal 
Hope 

Saint Jude 

Mrs. 


1,134.80 
5 








Saint John Bapti 
Holy Spirit: Miss NL F.C., Mass., 


ask your help in 


God an | 


month of November is dedicated to 


IBUTIONS 








of our Burses in honor of vour favorite 


Notice that Saint Joseph’s Burse needs only a small amount to be completed. 
And don't forget the Holy Soul’s Burse. The 


them, 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Saint Patrick 
Saint Lawrence: J.C.D., $50 
Immaculate Conception 
Brother Jude, S.A. 
Holy Face 
Blessed Ww rament 
Mrs. E.A.Me€ ae 
Sacred Hoot 
Mrs. A.O., Conn., $5; N.B.C., § 
oF .M. wee 25; 





. ¥., ; 
» Mich., $1.50; 
Mrs. A.L.G., N 





La Mrs. 
M. if G., Del 
Father Baker 
Blessed Martin De Porres 
_ 4 Si; Mrs. R.M., N.Y., 


Precious Blood” 

Saint Eugene 

Holy Souls: Mrs. M.J.i°., Mass 

Sorrowful Mother 

O. L. of Prompt Succor 

Saint Michael 

Mother Lu 

Saint Frances 
M. St.L., O., $2.50 

Five Holy Wounds 

Saint Margaret Mary 

Saint John the Apostle 

O. L. of Fatima: A.L.W., N.Y., 

Holy Family 

Saint Raphael 

All Saints: P.L., N.Y., $1 

Brother Philip T.S.A. 

Saint Bridget of Ireland 

Saint Mary Magdalene 

Sacred Head 

Saint Gerard Majella 

Brother Anthony, S.A. 

Holy Trinity 

O. L. of the Rosary 

Pope Pius XI 

Brother Andre C.S.C. 

Saint Paul..... 

Saint Theresa 

Brother Barnabas 

Venerable Catherine 

» L. of Victory 

Saint Clare 


$1. 
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SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 
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Something New! 






A beautiful 
Graymoor House Blessing 


for your home with a picture of Saint Francis embracing 
the crucified Christ in a gold stamped maroon double 
folder that has the soft-like feeling of kid leather. It will 
be a constant reminder to ask God’s blessing upon your 


home and your family. It is ideal as a gift for "100 


friends. Use the handy order form shown below EACH 
Geis: Wate: 348: Binint Hitt conrananncesctahidh “a anita tae ital aang 
Enclosed is my: Name es. 


Street - en 


—] Money Order 
C] Postal Note City : a — * ——— 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE - Che Lamp - J 


| 
-] Check 
| 
| 
I 
( 
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The Graymoor Friars Art Committee 


has selected for you 





walt 


The Committee has chosen these cards for you because they carry the true 
Christmas spirit. Every one of them treats of the Birth of Our Lord and stresses 
the spiritual message of His Coming. The sale of these beautiful cards also 
helps us to educate worthy young men for the priesthood. For your cards send 


one dollar now to the Graymoor Friars, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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The Lamp 


A CATHOLIC MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 


OMEN 


FERATURES 

Echoes from The Inn 11 
by David Gannon, S.A 

Mister Outdoors 19 
by John Patrick Gillese 

Woman's Way 
hy Dorothy F.R. Thomas 


i) 
wu 


— 


Fr. Paul of Graymoor—Chap. 15.... 2! 
by David Gannon, S.A 


ARTICLES 

The Franciscan Crown 6 
hy James McGowan 

Your Christian Duty to Vote S 
by Titus Cranny, S.A. 

The “Crazy Genoese” 14 
by Lloyd Derrickson 


FICTION 
The Haunt 16 
by John Patrick Gillese 


DEPARTMENTS 

Uncompleted Burses 2nd Cover 
Correspondence os 4 
In Focus ; 5 
Graymoor Annals ee 
By the Light of the Lamp.............. 21 
At St. Anthony’s Feet molenxe ee 
Necrology sasvecuens Ta 
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Editor: 
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Art Director 
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Printed at the Graymoor Press, 102 Ringgold 
Street, Peekskill, New York. Subscription $2.00 
a year. Entered as second class matter at the 
Post Office at Peekskill, New York, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailin gata 
special rate of postage provided in Section 1103, 
Act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 30, 
1903. Please notify us when you change your 
address. Notice to our Subscribers: Please in- 
clude zone number on all your correspondence. 


This Month 


HOLY SOULS... Next month, No 
vember, is the month of the Holy 
Souls. At Graymoor we are having 
a Solemn Mass on November 2, the 
Commemoration of the Holy Souls 
in Purgatory, and 300 Masses there 
after for the repose of the souls of 
our benefactors and their relatives 
and friends. If you would like to 
have your relatives and friends i 
cluded in these Masses just send us 
in their names. See our announce 
ment on pg. 22. 

NEW BOOK ... Fr. Kenneth Dough 
erty, S.A. whose picture adorns the 
corner above handed us the man 
uscript of his new book last month. 
Right now we are printing it. In a 
week or two after you receive this 
copy of THe Lamp it should be on 
the market. Titled Cosmology, Fa 
ther Kenneth’s work is a_ college 
text book in philosophy. 

Father Kenneth is well equipped 
to write such a book. He took his 
degree in Philosophy at the Cath- 
olic University, he studied in Rome 
and he taught Philosophy for sev- 
eral years at the Catholic University. 
At present he is teaching Theology 
at our Major Seminary in Washing 
ton, D.C. He founded the Father 
Paul Guild which provides afte: 
care for converts and assists in the 
Apostolate of Christian Unity. 


THE. HEAT’S.ON ... As we told you 
last month we have been doing 
quite a bit of repair work on the 
Graymoor Press. We have the heat- 
ing system completely rejuvenated 
now, and let me tell you that it’s 
very pleasant to be able to get 
heat where it’s needed without 
broiling everybody else in the build- 
ing. Incidentally, it’s also very pleas- 
ant to have a bit of heat on these 
fall mornings. There’s a nip in the 
air. 

We installed the new stitcher 
also. So far—that is, as I write—we 
haven't used it on any job yet. This 
edition of THe Lamp will prob- 
ably be the first thing we put on. 
But we confidently expect that it 





Fr. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


will make things a lot easier, speed 
them up, and eliminate a lot of work 
that formerly had to be done by 
hand. 

We would like to thank all of you 
who were so generous in responding 
to our appeal for this repair work at 
the Graymoor Press. Things have 
eased up considerably since we sent 
out our letter of desperation and al 
though we are not completely out 
of the financial woods, at least we 
can see light through the trees. 


THE ELECTIONS...At the last 
Presidential elections in 1948 only 
52% of the American citizens who 
were eligible to vote cast their bal- 
lot. The election was very close and 
Mr. Truman was elected by about 
26% or 27% of the electorate. 

Whether the election of Mr. Tru- 
man was or was not a good thing is 
not the point here. The point is that 
about 48% of our people were too 
lazy or too indifterent to get out 
and vote on election day. And that 
is very bad. 

Incidentally last month we made 
a very fine announcement about 
Father Titus’ article on the Church 
and Politics. We advised everyone 
to read it, telling you how good it 
was. But then when it came time to 
make up the magazine we found 
we didn’t have space enough to put 
it in. We should have pulled the 
announcement too, but even Homer 
nods, and at this point the Editor 
was fast asleep. However we shall 
have the Church and Politics in next 
month. Watch for it. It’s good. 





Our Cover: St. Francis in Ecstasy by Giovanni Bellini, by permission of Frich Galleries, N.Y.C. 





Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


St. Anthony 
NOVENA 


Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 

A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 
FRANCIS aa FRIARS 
OF THE TONEMENT 

GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 











COorvesptondence 








Do You Really Want Peace? 
Dear Father, 

Congratulations on the article in 
your August edition of THe Lamp, 
Do You Really Want Peace, by Wm. 
Buechel. 

So many do talk about Peace 
and what should be done, especially 
what the Government should do and 
what the Church should get done etc. 
but as the article states, “These folks 
(who talk) don’t put first things first 
and attend daily Mass. 

For years I’ve been trying to get 
people to go occasionally to daily 
Mass but it just seems as if they are 
eternally deaf! I always feel so much 
safer thru each day if I’ve 
Mass and Communion before 
other daily duties. 

Believe it or not, 
I know think and say 
to go to Church 
just shows how many 


work or 


Catholics 
“You're crazy 
day etc.” It 
are getting this 
indifferent spirit and can’t seem to 
realize the Mass and Church are their 
most important possessions. I suppose 
only God can wake up folks like this! 
They sure must be asleep to be so 
indifferent and yet so 
their houses, friends 
and wear ete. 


many 


each 


interested in 
and what to do 


Eilish M. Sharkey 
Glenside, Pa. 


Message 
Dear Father, 

I am asking you to publish this 
message for me in THe Lamp as I 
made a promise I would do so for a 
favor granted for a successful opera- 


tion. This is the message; I wish to 
thank the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. 
Anthony, St. Ann, and St. Martha for 


a favor granted. 
Michael P. Donovan 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Pass It On 
Dear Father, 

It was through you at Graymoor 
that I learned of the Church 14 years 
ago while listening to the Ave Maria 


Hour. 
It has saved me from my futile 
wondering and 13 people are now in 


the Church who were not before you 
taught me. May the Good God bless 
you for vour guidance. 

I was the only Catholic 
my husband’s family. But my three 
boys have been educated in Catholic 
schools and now are Thank 


in my or 


altar boys. 
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vou for your instruction for both their 
and my sake. 

The faith has carried me through 
so many trials and I try to honor God 
by passing my knowledge on to others 
for God has blessed me 
lations both spiritual 


with cons 
and temporal 
Mrs. J. Huff 


Texareana, Texas 


Prayers for Peace 
Dear Father, 

Will you kindly tell the 
THe Lamp that if they will send me 
a self-addressed, stamped return en 


readers o! 


velope I will be glad to send them 
copies of three new prayers; Prayer 
for Peace to the Prince of Peace 
Prayer to the Holy Family for ow 
Boys in Service, and Victory Peac« 
Prayer to St. Anthoiiy. 


Charles A. Bittighofer 
127 North Massachusetts Ave. 
Atlantic City, N.]. 


Parish Missions 
Dear Father, 
The illustration for Karl Kirchofer’s 


What Your Mission Can Mean _ to 
You shows all men. Does the author 
forget that Missions are good and 


given for women too? 
Mae Francis 
Wilmington, Del. 


Lamps for Missions 
Dear 
A copy of your magazine came in 
to my hands through a friend who 
gave me a load of Catholic literature 
for a missionary overseas whom | 
have more or less adopted. 

May I ask you to include 
letter in your column as 
to your readers to let me have thei 
discarded religious articles, maga- 
zines and books so that I may keep 
sending them to my priest and _ his 
people who have no means of getting 
them otherwise? 

I will acknowledge to the 
everything received and 
God will bless 
cup of 


Father, 


this 
an appeal 


sender 
assuredly 
“even so much as a 
given in His name.” 
Miss R.L. Barwarth 
Jackson Heights, L.I., N.Y. 
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BIBLE WEEK 


Durinc the first week of October the Catholics of the 
United States are celebrating Catholic Bible Week, mark- 
ing the fifth centenary of the first edition of the Bible 
printed from movable type—the 42 Line Bible—by Johan 
Gutenberg. This Bible printed in 1452 during the period 
in which Europe was religiously one and undivided in 
its Catholic Faith was, naturally, a Catholic Bible. 

All over the country during this week of commem 
oration sermons will be given, exhibits will be held, and 
lectures will be scheduled, all with the idea of impress 
ing on our people the beauty, value, and necessity of 
the Bible. The Government will issue a commemorative 
stamp and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will 
publish the first part of the new translation of the Old 
restament. 

This is all to the good and it is well that such interest 
in the Bible should be aroused. For, generally speaking, 
Catholics in the United States are not persevering and 
assiduous Bible readers. Most of us take Holy Scripture 
for granted and all we can really claim to know about 
the writings of the Prophets, and the Evangelists, and 
the Apostles are a few isolated texts that we hear over 
and over again in sermons and the Epistles or rather 
the portions of the Epistles and Gospels read to us at 
Mass every Sunday. 

Our non-Catholic friends and neighbors usually have 
a better knowledge of God’s inspired Word than we. 
Their children study the Bible and memorize long 
passages in Sunday School. (Remember Tom Sawyer 
and his trading of the Biblical verse cards?) Our children 
study and memorize the Catechism. Non-Catholiec serv- 
ices on Sundays generally consist in hymns, Bible read- 
ings, and a sermon. On Sundays we attend the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Now we are not for a moment advocating that our 
children give up their study of the Catechism in favor 
of Bible reading, nor much less are we even hinting 
that it would be a good idea to read the ‘Bible rather 
than to attend Holy Mass. We have made the above 
observations only to show why it is that many non- 
Catholics know and love the Bible more than many of us. 

Our ignorance of the Bible gives a certain amount 
of credibility to the stock charge often made against 
the Church that in days gone by she prohibited her 
children from reading the Bible and that even today 
she frowns uron intensive or extensive Bible study. The 
argument continues that the Church is fearful of what 
will be found in the Sacred Books. The charge, of course, 
is false as anyone who has given a little thought or 
study to the matter can easily perceive. On the con- 
trary the Church has always recommended the reading 
of the Bible to her children and seeks to encourage 
this pious exercise by endowing it with indulgences. 

Precisely, what is the Bible? The Bible is a collec- 
tion of 73 books which contain the revelation of God's 


truth to men. The Bible is divided into two sections, 
the Old Testament and the New. The 46 books of the 
Old Testament are divided into three groups, historical, 
didactical, and prophetical. The 27 books of the New 
Testament comprise the Gospels, the Epistles, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse which is the only 
prophetical book of the New Testament. 

Implicitly or explicitly the Bible contains all of God's 
revealed truth and is, therefore, together with tradi 
tion, the basis of our Holy Religion. Our doctrines and 
teachings such as the Immaculate Conception, for in 
stance, the Virgin Birth, the existence of Hell and 
Purgatory, the Apostolicity of the Church, the Primacy 
of Peter, as well as others, are all proved by the Bible. 

Since the Bible is the basis for our Faith it stands 
to reason that we should read the Bible regularly, care 
fully, and prayerfully in order to grow in the knowledge 
of cur Rel'gion and increase our love for it. Since the 
Bible is the inspired word of God Himself it likewise 
stands to reason that we can find therein consolation in 
adversity, counsel in perplexity, and comfort in suffer- 
ing. 

Every home should have a Bible, not kept carefully 
closed in the front parlor, but handy in the living room 
for daily use. Years ago, before Gutenberg’s invention, 
bibles were rare and prohibitively expensive. But to 
day with the development of the graphic arts they are 
now within the reach of everybody. You can buy a 
New Testament for as little as two dollars and you can 
buy a complete Bible containing both the Old and the 
New Testament for a little more than three dollars. 

No one, then, can honestly say that a Bible is too 
expensive for his home. In fact a well bound Bible costs 
a lot less than a decent table lamp and the Bible will 
give a lot more light and comfort over the years. 

However, it’s not enough to own a Bible to derive 
profit from it. You have to read it. And we can promise 
you this—you certainly will enjoy it. For the Bible con- 
tains the world’s greatest literature. It has everything; 
adventure, romance, drama, poetry. 

What better adventure story can you get than the 
one of Joseph, the slive boy in Pharaoh’s court? Or the 
battles of Moses, Joshue, Samson, and the Machabees? 
Or the missionary journeys of St. Paul with shipwrecks, 
arrests, escapes, and court-room scenes? What more 
beautiful and moving poetry that the Psalms of David? 
What more tender romance than Ruth and Naomi and 
the dramatic Canticle of Canticles? What greater biog- 
raphy than the Life of Christ written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John? What better advice for living than the 
common sense counsels of Book of Proverbs or the 
Epistles of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, St. James and 
St. Jude? 

So get a Bible for your home. Or dust off the one 
you have. And sit down and read it. 
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My sout magnifies the Lord and my spirit 
has rejoiced in God my Saviour!” With 
these joyful, singing words of Divinely in 
spired poetry, Mary of Nazareth gave voice 
to the exultant happiness that flooded her 
soul as she bore the Light of the world 
into the humble home of Elizabeth. First 
uttered in an obscure village of ancient 
Judea, her glorious Magnificat has been 
caught up by the Holy Spirit and sent 
echoing down the ages in a pure, sweet 
strain of holy joy that rose like a refreshing 
spring from the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
to pour in a flood tide of joyful triumph 
over the waste places of a sin stained world. 
Generation after generation of Christendom 
has taken up the glad refrain, and there is 
hardly a moment of the day when some 
where throughout the world the matchless 
music of the Magnificat is not rising from 
consecrated hearts like some sweet un 
quenchable perfume, purifying the stench 
laden air of our sinful world with the 
fragrance of the “Garden Enclosed and the 
Fountain sealed up.” 

Yes, the world has need of Mary, has 
need of the joy and the peace that Mary 
brings with her! Is it surprising that the 
Franciscan Order whose founder was called 
the Troubadour of God and who gave to 
us the superb Cantide of the Creatures, 
that this happy brotherhood should hasten 
to immerse itself in the sweet stream of 
unearthly joy that flowed from the Heart 
of the Immaculate? If there is any order of 
Religious particularly suited to celebrate 
the joys of the Mother of God, then the 
sons of St. Francis are the foremost candi- 
dates for that honor. 

It is an old tradition in the Order con- 
firmed by Fr. Luke Wadding the Seraphic 
historian that the Blessed Virgin entrusted 
to us Franciscans the Rosary commonly 
called the Crown of the Seven Joys, making 
her gift in 1422 to a youth who though 
virtuous and well suited to the Franciscan 
vocation, was nevertheless about to abandon 
the Order. He was already a novice, but 
deceived by the devil into belicving that 
there he could better serve his Sovereign 


by James McGowan 
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Lady outside, he had decided to return to the world. 
Mary herself intervened, not only salvaging his vocation 
but instructing him in a form of prayer that she assured 
him would be most pleasing to her, a prayer like the 
Rosary itself, that would be an easy enough practice for 
the simple hearted and yet a veritable ocean depth of 
meditation for the more profound. By Mary’s own intention, 
this particular chaplet was diffused throughout the entire 
Order, and saints like Bernardine of Sienna did much to 
embed it in the devotional life of the friars everywhere. 
This is the Rosary now worn by the Friars and Sisters of 
the Atonement who live by the Franciscan Rule. 

Perhaps our friends would be interested in knowing a 
little more in detail of this particular facet of the Friars’ 
daily devotions, so we shall try to explain just how the 
Crown is said at Graymoor. The Rosary which is worn on 
the left side suspended from the cord, is very similar in 
arrangement to the regular five decade Rosary except that 
seven decades are used instead of five. We begin at once 
with the first decade, no Creed being said, the presiding 
Friar introduces the first mystery with the words, “Let us 
meditate upon the joy of Our Lady in the Annunciation, 
and pray for devotion to the most sweet Will of God;” 
then the Our Father, 10 Hail Mary’s and the Gloria follow 
as usual. At the end of each decade, after the Gloria, we 
insert the following prayer: “Our Lady of the Atonement, 
our guardian St. Joseph, Blessed John Baptist, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, our Holy Father, St. Francis, St. Anthony and all 
the Saints pray for the children of the Atonement, that we 
may be made worthy of the promises of Christ. Therefore 
we beseech Thee, save Thy servants whom Thou hast re- 
deemed with Thy most Precious Blood.” 

Then the second mystery is introduced with the words, 
“Let us meditate upon the joy of Our Lady in the Visitation 
and pray for devotion to God, the Holy Ghost, Our Father” 
etc. In this manner are said the seven decades which 
commemorate Mary’s joy in the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Finding in 
the Temple, the Resurrection of Our Lord and the Corona- 
tion of Mary in Heaven. After the seventh decade is 
finished with its patronal prayer, two Hail Marys are said 
on the two beads nearest the link, to honor the 72 years 
traditionally given as Our Lady’s age on earth. Then an 
Our Father and Hail Mary on the remaining beads for the 
intention of the Pope to gain the various Indulgences with 
which the Roman Pontiffs have enriched this chaplet. No 
other prayer is said on the cross. 

Some of the Friars say the Crown all at one time, as 
for instance the Brothers who work in the kitchen but the 
majority distribute it throughout the day saying two or three 
decades at a time till by supper time the whole seven 
decades are completed. In choir, it is said in Latin but 
when said in private or outside the choir it is generally 
recited in English. In May and October, the regular Dom- 
inican Rosary is recited in addition to the Crown, usually 
during evening Benediction, and of course many of the 
Friars recite the Dominican Rosary every day as a matter 
of private devotion. 

For years at Graymoor, the Rosary of the Joys was 
recited daily except on Wednesdays and Fridays; likewise 
it was omitted in Lent and Advent except on Sundays 


The Rosary of the Joys of the Blessed Virgin 


is one of the devotions of the Friars of the Atonement 


in honor of the Queen of the Franciscan Order 


and major feast days; on these days the Rosary of the 
Seven Sorrows instituted by the Servite Order in the 13th 
century was recited by the Friars and Sisters. In recent 
years this custom has been abrogated and the Crown alone 
is recited daily the year round. This is not meant to slight 
the Seven Sorrows but simply to conform with the universal 
Franciscan usage. 

We might mention that our own Crown Rosary termin 
ates, not in a crucifix, but in a flat copper cross bearing the 
image of St. Francis and the Portiuncla Chapel in Assisi. 
The reverse side has the Blessing of St. Francis “The Lord 
Bless Thee and Keep Thee,” so familiar to listeners to the 
Ave Maria Hour. Actually this blessing antedates Chris- 
tianity, and is found in the Book of Numbers of the Bible 
from which St. Francis simply quoted it. 

Besides the Cross, a medal, oval in shape, is attached. 
This is the Rosary League Medal, having on one side the 
crowned Mother and Child with the words, “Ecce Mater 
Tua,” one of the Seven Last Words of Our Lord on the 
Cross, while the reverse side has a Society emblem and 
the words, “Rosary League, Oct. 7, 1901. This is rather 
interesting, as the Society was not received into the Cath- 
olic Fold until 1909, so that this medal is exactly the same 
as the one used when the Society was Episcopalian. The 
Rosary League was a hopeful effort to encourage the honor 
of Mary among the wandering sheep. 

Blessed Pope Pius X who received the Society of the 
Atonement into the Church in 1909, approved the feast 
of the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin in 1906 and we 
only wish we had space to reproduce the text of that Mass 
as found in the Franciscan Missal; the Sequence is beautiful, 
while the Lesson is taken from the second chapter of the 
Canticle of Canticles, the first to the 14th verses, so richly 
suggestive when read as a Marian text. The Gospel is that 
of the Annunciation as related by St. Luke. That mystery 
may well be called the Springtime of the Incarnation. It 
breathes of nothing but the tenderest love and the most 
vibrant hope, and is truly a well and fountain of joy to 
the soul that has learned to nourish itself on these in- 
comparable spiritual delights. 

Yes, the feast of the Joys of Mary is certainly one of 
the highlights of the Franciscan liturgical year. Through 
the daily recitation of the Crown, the serene joyousness 
of our dearest Lady is made to permeate the lives and 
activities of the Friars. 

Franciscan cheerfulness is proverbial, and surely this is 
attributable in great part to the fact that thanks to the 
constant recitation and meditation on the joys of Mary, 
something of her holy joy has irresistibly leavened the 
whole Order. Unconsciously perhaps but none the less surely 
it has imparted the stamp of that pure gladness that sent 
Mary’s young feet hastening into the hill country of Judea, 
and gave to Christian hearts the treasures of the Magnificat. 

If you too wish to cultivate spiritual joy, the faithful reci- 
tation of the Franciscan Crown would be a great assistance; 
it would be impossible to meditate frequently on its beauti- 
ful contents and not learn at least the fundamentals of 
how “to rejoice in God the Saviour!” Let the Mother of 
God herself impart to you through this Rosary something 
of the happiness with which God has crowned her. t 
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Wuo will be the next President of the United States? 
Who will guide the destinies of the greatest nation on 
earth during ‘the next four years, assuming the leadership 
during the most confused and most important period of 
our history? We have no poll to give a sure answer, no 
prophet to enlighten us; we cannot make any unfailing 
prediction. But one statement we can make with unerring 
certainty: millions of Americans who should vote will not 
vote in the elections of 1952. And the only unreasonable 
reason most of the non-voters will be able to give is 
laziness, forgetfulness, or indifference. As Charles Edison, 
former Governor of New Jersey once said: “Citizens will 
die for democracy, pay taxes for it, and give their blood 
for its soldiers. But vote? Work at democracy? It takes a 
revolution or a miracle to arouse them.” And unless the 
miracle or the revolution comes the number of those 
voting this year will be less than the 52% cast in the 
presidential election of 1948. 

How unfortunate it is that so many disregard this 
privilege and right. Voting is not simply a social pastime, 
an excuse for time from work, or a chance to see who 
the voting officials are and to talk with one’s neighbors 
about current news. A person votes because voting is a 
duty of justice and charity—of justice because a citizen 
is bound to promote the common good: (and this we call 
legal justice;) of charity, because love of country should 
show itself by action taken to promote the best interests 
of the nation. In this matter our Divine Master furnishes 
us with the perfect example of both virtues. He was just 
—and told the apostles to pay their taxes to the state; He 
loved His native land—and shed tears of sorrow over 
Jerusalem when He foresaw its being leveled to the 
ground. Indeed the whole concept of duty to the state 
and to the common good as well as to Almighty God is 
summed up in the judgment of the Saviour: “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God's.” 

In recent times many bishops and prelates all over 
the world have stressed the importance of voting. Mem- 
bers of the hierarchy have sent out joint pastorals about 
this obligation and Pope Pius XII has emphasized the 
duty before varied audiences. 

For instance, in his Lenten pastoral of 1948 Cardinal 
Griffin of Westminster spoke of some “who boast that 
because of the corruption of politicians they refuse to 
vote. It is my duty to tell you that the Catholic citizen 














has the obligation to use the vote.” He went on to say 
that “no Christian can declare that he is not his brother's 
keeper. We are members one of another. We are all 
brethren in Christ. It is un-Christian to imitate Pilate in 
washing our hands of public acts for which, as members 
of the community we have a share of responsibility.” 

Cardinal Spellman urged the faithful in New York to 
vote because it is “our civic duty, our patriotic duty, and 
our religious duty.” At another time he bade his people 
to “remember that while this is your privilege and your 
duty, it is also your sacred responsibility to vote for 
honest and able men.” 

The bishops of Scotland, Holland, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Philippine Islands, Australia, and others have 
called attention to the need and the importance of voting. 
As the leaders of the Church recognize the gravity of the 
obligation, there is an added burden on the part of the 
faithful to obey, and to use the franchise for the common 
good and for the good of the Church. 

Little wonder that the Popes and bishops have 
spoken of the duty of voting, for the election of worthy 
men to important legislative and administrative offices in 
a republic is of the utmost importance to the city, state, 
and nation. Pope Leo XIII set down the principle govern- 
ing voting in a letter addressed to the bishops of Brazil 
in July 2, 1884. “Every Catholic,” he declared, “must re- 
member that the choice of men who make up the legis- 
lature is of the highest importance to the Church. There- 
fore Catholics must not spare the use of every legitimate 
means to secure the election of men who join the care of 
the common good with the legitimate care of religion.” 
Then on September 11, 1949 to a group of Belgian pil- 
grims Pope Pius XII asserted: “Let the laity turn its 
attention to family, social, and scholastic questions; . . . let 
it engage in political campaigns for the election of leg- 
islative bodies.” 

Voting is a moral duty just as paying taxes, obeying 
civil law, or entering the armed forces when necessary. 
In some cases voting may be of grave obligation, as the 
Holy Father has declared on several occasions, particularly 
when there was imminent danger (Cont. on page 10) 




















Your Christian Duty to Vote 
(From page 9) of Communists gain 
ing control of a country. Before the 
elections in Italy in 1946 he de- 
clared: “The exercise of the vote is 
an act of grave responsibility... . It 
falls to the Church to explain to the 
faithful their moral duties which de 
rive from their right to vote.” 

Then prior to the elections of 1948 
in Italy the Holy Father spoke to 
the Pastors and Lenten Preachers of 
His words were: “It is your 
right and duty to draw the attention 
of the faithful to the extraordinary 
importance of the coming elections 
and to the moral responsibility which 
follows from it for all who have the 
right to vote....In the present cir 
cumstances it is strictly obligatory for 
whoever has the right, man or wom- 
an, to take part in the elections. He 
who abstains, particularly through in 
dolence or cowardice, commits a grave 
sin, a mortal offence.” 

In our country, thank God, 
we do not have the threat of Com- 
munism to such as an alarming de- 
gree as does Italy, but nonetheless 
our citizens cannot be complacent. 
They should not think that 
no need to take part in the elections, 
for it is precisely upon such smugness 
that the Communists begin to build 
their satanic schemes and to make 
progress among the indolent and in- 
different masses. 

In the 2nd Assembly District of 
Brooklyn the eligible voters in 1950 
totaled more than 154,000. But only 
9,183 people voted in the primaries 
which involved the election of the 
leader of the district who serves 
on the executive committee for the 
county and the state. As a leader he 
helps select candidates for the As- 
sembly, for the New York Senate, the 
City Council, and the Municipal Court. 
Thus the small group of 9,183 people 
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were selecting the destiny of the 
other 145,000 people because they 
were the only ones to express their 


opinion with respect to those who 
should be their political leaders. 

The late Archbishop MeNicholas of 
Cincinnati was particularly outspoken 
in reminding the faithful of their ob- 
ligation to vote. He told the laity of 
their duty and asked the clergy to 
remind all their parishioners to go to 
the polls. To the Sisters he gave this 
advice: “Your motive in the dis- 
charge of your civic duties should be 
a supernatural because your 
holy religion teaches you that civil 
authority is from God, and that your 
love and service of country have their 
source in God and must be referred 
to Him.” 

“We urge the members of all our 


one, 


Sisterhoods,” he continued, “not bound 
by the iestrictions of the cloister, to 
vote in all elections. The religious life 


of our Sisters breaks none of the 
bonds that bind them in love and 
service to their country, but only 


spiritualizes and supernaturalizes 
them. It is especially fitting that our 
Sister-teachers, who are required to in 
culcate love of country in their pupils 
and teach them civic virtues, should 
t! emselves be an example.” 

In their pastoral of 1951 the mem 
bers of the hierarchy of the United 
States spoke of the need “to recover 
the sense of personal obligation on the 
part of the voter and that sense of 
public trust on the part of the elected 
official which give meaning and dig 
nity to political life.” Nor is there any 
reason for apology when some prelate 
speaks about the duty of voting. Here 
there is no clash of Church and State 
no confusion of religion and _ politics, 
but simply a clear statement that the 
faithful must love their country and 
be interested in its welfare to such an 
extent as to share in the responsibil 
ity of selecting those who are to 
legislate and administer. “I have no 
apology to make in offering some re 
flections on the political outlook of my 
nation,” wrote Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore many years ago at the be 
ginning of an article for an influential 
magazine, “for my rights as a citizen 
were not abdicated or abridged by 
my becoming a Christian prelate, and 
the sacred character, far from lessen 
ing, rather increases, my obligation to 
my country.” 

One must not vote for a candidate 
because he Democrat or a Re 
publican, or the member of another 
group, but because he honestly judges 
that this man is qualified for the 
office. The voter casts his ballot for 
John Smith because of his principles, 
his experience, and his ability; not 
because of his religion, his ancestry, 
the sound of his name, his member- 
ship in a fraternity, or because his 
third cousin knew your uncle back in 
Michigan. 

Nor should it be argued that the 
one vote does not count. Hitler swept 
into power simply because people did 
not use their franchise. When he 
took over in 1932 only 3,000,000 of 
2.total population of 65,000,000 voted; 
only 32% of all eligible voters went to 
the polls. And when Harry Truman 
won the electoral vote in Ohio he did 
so on a margin of about 8,000 popular 
votes—and there are about 8,560 
precincts in Ohio. This means that one 
more vote in each precinct against the 
President could have given the elec- 
toral count to his opponent. 

Cardinal Della Costa of Florence 
stressed the importance of the vote 
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in the recent past when he told his 
people that “Even township elections 
can cause enormous damage to ow 
Here, then, is the clear 
and grave duty to vote according to 
the Christian realize 
the importance of this it is enough to 
that from 
voting, or who individuals 
who oppose Christian faith and morals, 
automatically makes 
sible for all the damages that come 
after that to souls and to consciences.” 


institutions. 
conscience. To 


observe whoever abstains 


votes tor 


himself respon 


He spoke of the gravity of such a 
sin as worse than missing Mass on Sun 
day or not making the Easter duty. 
“The latter are individual sins, where 
as a badly given vote or a neglected 
vote is a social sin which damages 
and oh how gravely it damages—the 
community, the countryside, and the 
very state itself.” 

One of the finest statements of 
modern times about the obligation of 
taking part in from 
the late primate of Poland, Cardinal 
Hlond, who suffered so much for the 
Church. He this memorable 
letter in September, 1946, had _ it 
stencilled because it was dangerous 
to print it, and passed it around 
through the hands of the clergy be 
cause it could not be delivered 
through the mails. Six weeks later 
when all the priests had its copy, the 
document was read in all the churches 
telling the faithful that “The elections 
a legally defined . 
pressing political tendencies and 
making known one’s attitude toward 
public affairs and towards the rulers 
of the country. The citizens have the 
right to dispose freely of this means, 
and they have a grave moral duty to 
express themselves by means of elec 
tions.” He that Catholics 
could vote only for such persons, lists 
of candidates, and electoral pro 
grammes that were not opposed to 
Catholic teaching and morality; that 
they had a civic, national, and re 
ligious duty to take part in them; that 
they could not refrain from voting 
without a fair and wise 
each vote either promotes the com- 
mon good or prevents evil, if given 
according to Christian principles. 

At times one hears the fallacious 
conclusion that a good man is the 
best citizen. That is only a half-truth. 
A good husband or father is not 
necessarily, at least in the complete 
sense, a good citizen any more than 
he is a good worker, a good employer 
or a good neighbor. “Among the good 
men who are conspicuously bad cit 
izens,” observed Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, “are those who fail to realize 
the extent to which good 
ment depends upon the 
those who lazily (Cont. on page 20) 
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by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


Ine ecnors through St. Christopher's 
Inn these days are loud and nerve 
wracking. They are the deatening 
noises made by hammers and pneu- 
matic drills. Dust is everywhere. Like 
in all renovation operations, one must 
be resigned to “the mess” until the 
job is finished, and the workmen 
leave. 

Ihe echoes from The Inn, how 
ever, are glad ones—glad echoes from 
the men who look forward to less 
crowded quarters—glad echoes from 
Father Thomas’ office, because the 
work has continued uninterrupted. All 
the Friars are humbly grateful to the 
never-failing Providence of Almighty 
God and our good Graymoor bene 
factors who are paying for the erec- 
tion of this monument of charity—a 
haven of hope for the poor and 
homeless men who seek its hospital 
ity. 

It is a gratifying and an inspira 
tional experience to see these men 
praying each night in the chapel dur 
ng the novena, and benediction ser 
vice. They pray for themselves, thei 
relatives, their friends and every bene 
factor of The Inn. The thought that 
comes to me each night as I sit among 


them is: “These men are good at 
heart. If they were not, they would 
not be praying voluntarily.” For no 


man at The Inn is obliged to attend 
religious exercises. Many of these men 
ire non-Catholic. They sit or kneel in 
chapel in deep reverence which, to 
iny mind, bespeaks the thought that 
must be in the minds of all of them: 
“Here at last is Peace.” 

During the 21 years that I have 
been at Graymoor I have seen the 
“clientele” of The Inn change. In the 
early days when Father Paul estab- 
lished this particular work at Gray- 
moor, the majority of the men who 
came for food, clothing, and shelter 
were, for the most part, the profes- 
sional hoboes. Very few of them had 
ever known the better things of life. 
We rarely see the professional hobo 
at The Inn today. Perhaps the disci- 
pline which has been inaugurated at 
The Inn, after 50 years of experience, 
is too much for them. Seemingly, they 
have retreated to the “Jungles,” where 
everv man is king with his own bottle 
of “Sneaky Pete.” 

The Inn’s guests today are, in the 
main, men who have known and en- 
joved the better things of life. But 
the constant indulgence of a human 
weakness has robbed them of those 
things all men hold dear—Love—Po- 
sition—Prestige—Honor, to say nothing 
of the Glorious Grace of God. In los- 
ing these they have paid the awful 


price a man must pay when he sur 


renders the freedom of his soul to a 
creature which God intended should 
serve man—not conquer him. The 
creature which has been abused and 
misused by most of the men who come 
to The Inn and which has caused their 
downfall is liquor. 

The Inn has given shelter to men 
who, at one time, were benefactors 
of The Inn itself. Little did they think 
then that the gay road of social 
drinking would lead one day to the 
portals of a home whose inmates they 
once helped and pitied. 

The very charitable and distin 
guished journalist, Mr. George Sokol 
sky, who has been helping the Gray 
moor Friars raise funds for the new 
annex to The Inn, in a letter of appeal 
recently wrote: 

“It is not always men who come 
from the worst environments, Once | 
met the son of a distinguished jurist 
who was, at long last, winning the 
fight against John Barleycorn. He had 
been through hell. 

“I have known forgotten men who 


were graduates of our best universi- 
ties, who were far my superiors in 
scholarship, but who had suffered a 
disappointment, a shame, a torture of 
the spirit to which a character defect 
responded in such a way as to ruin 
their lives. 

“These men need rehabilitation. 
They need unquestioning friendship. 
They need a hand up in the world. 

“You might say, as I have heard 
some say, that with all the death of 
vouth these days, who cares about a 
fellow off the road? 

“I cannot be so callous. I have 
known too many rehabilitated men 
who have become useful and even 
valuable citizens.” 





Mr. Sokolsky writes of “The Death 
of Youth These Days.” He refers to 
our honored dead on the battlefields 
of Korea. For them the battles of war 
and life are over. But to The Inn each 
month comes an increasing number of 
young men who walk in death. These 
victims and casualties of war who 
seem to know so much about psycho 
sis, neurosis, hypnosis and schizo 
phrenia, and yet cannot help them- 
selves, can and must be saved from 
themselves. They are young in years, 
but old in those experiences which 
men strive so hard to forget, but can 
not. As one of these “kids’—an al 
coholic and drug addict—recently put 
it: “All during the war I prayed fer 
vently that my life would be saved 
just to see and to live again with those 
| love. Today, I am their shame. I 
never pray to live any more. All my 
prayers now are offered to be saved 
from an inglorious end.” 

Like Mr. Sokolsky we affirm that 
these men are not vicious—they are 
weak. And while the hard of heart 
might say: “Why bother. What’s the 
use?” we can point to John Doe in 
New York and Joe Blow in San Fran- 
cisco who cooperated with the Grace 
of God and the material help they 
found at The Inn; in doing so they 
became masters of their own destiny 
once again and forever justified the 
existence of St. Christopher’s Inn. 

Help us, then, to carry on this 
Christ-Like work. Christ comes every 
day to The Inn in the person of the 
poor. Feed Him, clothe Him, house 
Him, so that He may find the op- 
portunity to bless you. Send your 
contributions to: 

Sr. CHRIsTOPHER’s INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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Las month we ended 
up the Annals by telling you of the 
progress being made on St. Christo- 
pher’s Inn here at Graymoor. This 
month we are publishing a picture of 
the Inn, so that you can see the work 
being done for the enlargement and 
beautifying of the building. There is 
believe that the ex- 
terior will be completed by Novem- 
ber, leaving the 
complete the interior. 


good reason to 


entire winter to 
And while we are on the subject 
of the Inn, let us introduce to you 
one of the outstanding personalities 
with that famous institu- 
Bro. Louis, T.S.A. “Brother Lou- 
ie,” as he is known to the Knights of 
the Road is a celebrity from coast to 
coast. He came to Graymoor in 1928 
to become a Tertiary Brother and for 
six vears served the community in 
various capacities. But in 1934 he was 
assigned to St. Christopher’s Inn, and 
it was then that his fame began. 
From that time to now he has been 
an able assistant to the various Priest- 
Directors of St. Christopher’s Inn. In 
his capacity of major-domo and gen- 
eral wields a tremen- 
dous influence over the men at the 


connected 
tion 


factotum he 


Inn. All know him for his great kind- 
ness and wonderful good humor. 
More than one man has gone away 


trom the Inn renewed in body and 


spirit due to the encouragement and 
assistance of “Brother Louie.” To any 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, National Dir- 
ector, Worldmission Aid Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, visits the Gray- 
moor booth at the University of Notre 
Dame. Bishop. Sheen is shown talking 
to two of our seminarians, Fra. Chris- 
topher, S.A. (left), and Fra. Peter, S.A. 
next to the bishop 
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man who sincerely seeks encourage- 
ment, Brother Louis is a real friend. 

This Grover Whalen of St. Chris 
topher’s Inn, extends the official wel- 
come to the newcomer. To him he 
assigns a bed and explains the few 
simple rules to be observed. For those 
who are in need of clothing he pro- 
cures the things they need, and sees 
to it that they have shaving equip- 
ment and cigarettes. He, probably 
than anyone else at the Inn 
has the closest contact with the men 
who come to Graymoor seeking shel 
ter and help. And they, in turn realize 
that they are the better in every way 
for their having met “Brother Louie.” 
The new Inn will be a great change 
from the old, and its appearance will 
seem quite stylish in comparison with 
the former building. But the weary 
traveler will know that the welcome 
is still the same when the Father Di- 
rector says to him, Brother 
Louie, he will fix you up.” t 


more 
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For the past 27 years 
Bro. Joseph, T.S.A. filled the 
position of Bursar here at Graymoor. 
Several weeks ago, after all 
years of devotion to the Friars, he 
finally admitted that it was time to 
take the rest 


has 


these 


he so richly deserves. 
On September 6th his retirement 
from active duty was celebrated at 
St. Christopher’s Inn where he re- 
sides. Very Rev. Father General, S.A. 
sang a Solemn Mass at the Inn 
chapel to beg the blessing of Al 
mighty God on Brother Joseph for all 
the vears he has given to the Friars 
of the_A Fa 
ver General, Brother is to take it 
and do nothing more strenuous 
than go to New York and see a base 
ball gameMIf he gets much en- 
jovment from his retirement as he did 
from serving the community at Grav- 
moor, then we can be sure that his 
well-earned rest will not be a mo- 
notonous one. May God bless him al- 
wavs! ss 
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For the Graymoor 

Friars studying for the Priesthood. 
September the reopening of 
school and a return to the books and 
blackboards. The Major Seminary in 
Washington, D.C. inaugurated the 
new school year with Solemn Mass on 
September 17th, with the Very Rev. 
Father Rector, Fr. Gregory, S.A. de- 
livering the sermon. The following 
day classes were begun in Theology. 
On September 22nd, two of the 
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Theologians 


professed their Final 
Vows as Friars of the Atonement. The 
Mass on the occasion was celebrated 
by Very Rev. Fr. John Forest, S.A., 
who represented the Father General, 
in receiving the Vows of the two 
Friars. In his presence Fra. Alban 
Carroll, S.A., of Roxbury, Mass., and 
Fra. Emmanuel Sullivan, S.A. of 
Brushton, N.Y. promised to observe 
the vows of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience for life. These same Friars 
were advanced further on their goal 
to the Priesthood the same week, 
when, on September 27th they re- 
ceived the Tonsure and the first two 
Porter and Lector. 

Iwo days later Fra. Peter Rudden, 
S.A. of Brooklyn, N.Y. received the 
sub-Diaconate. The following day 
the Diaconate was conferred on three 
of the Friars: Fra. Romanus Dunne, 
S.A. of Woodhaven, L.I., Fra. Pacif- 
icus Von Essen, S.A., also of Wood- 
haven, and Fra. Christopher Schreid- 
er, S.A., of Astoria. 


orders of 


Sertemper 8th saw 
the opening of the School of Phil- 
osophy at Saranac Lake for the new 
school year. At present there 
nine Friars taking their course in Phil- 
osophy there. A new comer to the 
faculty is Fr. Aquinas Thomas, S.A. 
who will head the Philosophy Fac- 
ultv. He replaces Fr. Luke Fisher, 
S.A.. who has been ordered by his 
doctor to take a rest due to ill health. 


are 


Sr. joun’s Atonement 
Seminary at Montour Falls opened 
for its third consecutive year on 
September 8th. The new boys came 
on that day, while the “old timers” 




























































Work goes forward steadily on Saint Christopher's Inn. The picture above shows 


the added extension. Brother Louis, T.S.A. (right) has helped to make it famous 


came the next day. The school year 
began with a Solemn Mass, to beg 
the blessing of God on the studies of 
all these future Friar-Priests. The 
enrollment is high at St. John’s this 
year, with a total student body of 
116, of which some 50 are in the 
college department, while the others 
are completing high school. The an 
nual Retreat for the college men will 
be preached by Fr. Brendan Burns, 
S.A. of the Graymoor Mission Band. Tt 


Unper the presidency 
of Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Nelson, Vicar 
for Religious in the Archdiocese ot 
New York, the Sisters of the Atone 
ment held their third General Chap- 
ter on August 26th. The Sister dele 
gates gathered at Graymoor for the 
election of the Mother General and 
her Council, coming from the widely- 
scattered houses of the Community 
for this very important event. In the 
first ballot of the election Mother 
Mary Angela, S.A. was elected to suc 
ceed Mother Monica, $.A., who was 
the immediate successor of Mother 
Lurana Mary Francis, $.A., the Found- 
ress of the Sisters of the Atonement. 
Mother Monica, by unanimous vote, 
was elected First Assistant to the 
Mother General, with the title of 
Mother Vicaress. 

The new Mother General, who had 
celebrated her Silver Jubilee the 
previous day, was known to all the 
Sisters for her ability and adminis- 
trative powers. At various times she 
has been Mistress of Postulants at 
Graymoor, Superior of Houses in Cal- 
ifornia and Canada, and just before 
her election was superior of the Sis- 
ters in Ireland, the Mother Lurana 
House in Lietrim. First to congratu- 
late their new Mother were, of course 


the Sisters. From the Cardinal Pro 
tector of the Sisters, Cardinal Canali, 
came a gracious message of felicita- 
tion, recalling the ties which bound 
the Community to Blessed Pius X 
and his devoted servant, Cardinal 
Merry del Val. 

Along with all the good wishes 
tendered to Mother Mary Angela, 
THe Lamp extends its sincere good 
wishes, begging the prayers of all om 
readers for the new Mother General 
of the Graymoor Sisters. Ad Multos 
Annos. 


Miaxy bishops, hun 
dreds of priests, brothers, and sisters, 
along with more than 4,000 delegates 
attended the 15th National Conven 
tion of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade held on the campus of the 
University of Notre Dame, August 
21-24. The Society of the Atonement 
was represented at the convention by 
Fr. Michael Sugrue, S.A., our Mission 
Procurator, Fr. Alcuin Egan, S.A., Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Fra. Peter 
Rudden, S.A. and Fra. Christopher 
Schreider, S.A., two of our deacons 
who will be ordained in June. 

On the day preceding the opening 
of the convention, the friars worked 
hard to erect the attractive exhibit 
booth that displayed the various mis- 
sionary activities of the Graymoor 
Friars. A life-size figure of a friar- 
priest standing above the world—his 
mission field—was the dominant fea- 
ture of the display. Photographs on 
the side panels portrayed the Chair 
of Unity Octave and mission activi- 
ties of the Society. During the days 
of the convention, the friars were on 
hand at the booth to give further 
explanation about Graymoor’s work 
and to distribute literature. t 
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It was about 5:30 on the ‘evening of Thursday, October 
11, 1492. The sun was setting under a clear horizon and 
every one of the 90 men that comprised the three-ship 
fleet watched feverishly for a silhouette of land against 
its red disk. 

The tall, red-haired Captain’ General, Christopher 
Columbus, 41 and blue-eyed, stood quietly on the stern- 
castle of the flagship, Santa Maria. Now and then he 
glanced to the larboard where the one-decked,. square 
rigged caravel Pinta was surging ahead under a spanking 
breeze. On the. port ‘side of the flagship pranced the little 
60-ton caravel Nina, bearing her 24 eager-eyed crew- 
men smartly toward their destiny. 

After glancing at the Ampolleta, a half-hour, glassed 
sandclock containing enough sand to run from the upper 
to the lower section in exactly $0 minutes, Columbus ad- 
dressed a young gromet (ship’s boy) wlio hovered nearby. 

“Summon all hands aft, lad.” 

The gromet’s shrill voice piped startling clear in the 
surrounding unknown vastness. “Ah! de proa! (Ahoy! Up 
forward!”). : 3 

The. Castilian’ seamen shuffled sternward in tough- 
skinned bare feet, adjusting their “gorros” (red woolen 
stocking caps) and combing out their salt-crusted long 
beards with work-grimed fingers. 

In -hoarse chants they mumbled their evening prayers; 
repeated the creed of their devout belief in the Holy 
Mother Church, and then sang the beautiful Benedictine 
hymn, Salve Regina, Following this regular, watch-chang- 
ing ritual, the gromet then sang his little ditty that com- 
pleted the changing of the watch: 

“On deck, on deck, Mr. Mariner of the right side, on 
deck in good time,-you .of Mr. Pilot’s watch, for it's al- 
ready time; shake a leg!” 

‘Then Columbus stepped forward. “Comrades,” he said, 
-©*- “our Lord has shown us grace in conducting us so safely 
* and prosperously with fair winds and a clear course. Now 
‘ has shown ‘tierra’ (land) is close. That is why I'm 
to raise the spritsail and sail due West tonight. 
ow keep -your eyes open, men, and he who first 
tierra will receive from me a silk doublet, in ad- 
to the 10,000 ‘maravedis’ the Sovereigns have 
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“All 


y unmistakable signs of land had been seen. 

he, Nina had picked up a green branch with a 
<j wal that resembled the dog roses on hedges in 
Then the Pinta had gathered a stick, a piece of 

a land plant, and another little stick fashioned 

appeared to be an iron tip. 

despite . these signs of encouragement, Columbus 
hat his seamen’s nerves were taut as the mainmast 
“Crazy Genoese,” they had grumbled. “He keeps 


the Crazy Genoese’ 


that spritsail set tonight, he'll run this Galician tub’s bow 
under. We've been out 30 days now, and I just heard 
Peralonso Nino, the Pilot, say we've gone over 800 
leagues, If we keep on with this sea-happy foreigner we 
shall never see Spain again.” 

But the “Crazy Genoese” remained firm. “Comrades,” 
he announced, “I have come to go te the Indies, and to 
spread the word of our Lerd among the heathens: And 
with HIS help we've a fresh easterly trade wind and 
rising sea. The ships can do nothing on a course for home, 
and so we shall carry on.” 

The men looked at their deeply religious foreign 
Captain, and knew ‘that further complaints would avail 
them nothing. And so they grumbled and muttered, but 
held their peace. 

But what of this tall leader who remained on the 
stern-castle deck, looking into the advancing 
darkness of an unknown sea? Many fanci- 
ful notions concerning him have arisen. 
He has been reputed to be a Jew, 
because of his religious devoutness 
and adherence to the ancient 
scriptures, Also he has been 
called a Spaniard, Greek, 
Englishman, Frenchman and 
—only within the last two 
years by fame-hungry Com- 
munists—a Russian! As a matter 
of record, Columbus’ own journal, = ae 
written during the first of his four SS “a 
voyages to the new world, show he was 
from the city of Genoa in Italy, of a family 
of devout Catholics who had long been residents 
there. His father, Domenico Colombo, was a master 
weaver who married Susanna Fontanarossa about 1445. 
The couple lived in.Genoa, and there, in September.or 
October of 1451, (there is no completely authentic record 
of the day or exact month) Christopher was born. 

During his boyhood Columbus learned the trade of 
weaving under the watchful tuition of his father. But the 
steady blue eye of the red-haired boy had always dis- 
cerned a far greater beauty in the. sunlit, glistening sea 
that he watched from the window of his father’s shop, 
than in the man-made patterns of. woven cloth. The 
mystery of the sea had somehow seeped into the boy's 
heart at a‘ very early age. He was like a tugging young 
colt forever frisking from his mother’s side for a free- 
gallop inte the beckoning green pasture. He spent. every . 
available moment at the bustling docksides of Genoa, 
drinking in the sailor’s tales of adventure “and a. 
He. learned to handle a small skiff like an expert.. 
could make a hitch, a half-hitch, a (Cont. on page: 
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Christopher Columbus sailed with 


his three little ships to bring 


God’s truth to pagans 
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Newman Club, to the Tuck Shop... 
time ago, Davy—long before you were born.” 

1 could tell something was making her want to bawl 
about those days, and I hated to ask her any more, but 
I was still afraid of something. i 


I Guess he was going on 40 then, and he was the loneliest 
man | ever knew. He had his office on the edge of town, 
close to the Dogberry Swamp, with black-haired Miss 
Holmes to take his calls and help him in his emergencies; 
but he really never had many friends. If a logger got hurt 
cutting ties in the tamarack burn, or a trapper caught 
pneumonia from falling through a beaver air-hole in the 
ice, or someone was having a baby, you'd see Dr. Krause 
rushing out to his old car, jamming his hat on his head, 
hollering back something over his shoulder to Miss Holmes. 
That was the only thing ever seemed to excite him. Rest 
of the time, he strode around the village never seeing 
anyone. Most likely, though, you'd find him around Dog- 
berry Swamp, studying bugs. 

The kids were sort of scared of him, and I was no 
exception. 1 was afraid of him from the first day I woke 
up with a burning heat in my chest and saw him there 
in our farmhouse, rubbing his chin with a faraway look, 
then turning to my mother and calling her Ruth. 

How did he know her name was Ruth? I wondered. 
Then right away I began to think I was back in the 
Dogberry Swamp, where, people told me, the swamp 
angels Jure men on dark nights and—I knew this, for I had 
seen it—the loons call alla-oola-oo-a till the winter comes 
and locks up the bubbles and the dank, stagnant smells for 
another vear. I began to fight and writhe under the grey 
blankets. and then he came over and took my hand in his 
large. cold one and said: “There, there, Davy, pretty soon 
you'll be over this fever.” 

I heard my mother saying: “Oh, golly, Doctor, but he’s 
like my Johnny was—tull of imagination and full of stories. 
Do you think it’s right to let hin believe there are ghosts 
in the swamp?” 

Dr. Krause chuckled. “Well, they tell it to all the kids, 
to keep them from wandering too far in,” he said. “May- 
be it’s just as well.” And then: “Does it have to be 
‘Doctor? Couldn't it just be ‘Conrad’ again, Ruth? If vou 
remember. it was | who introduced you to Johnny. It was 
I who stood up to be his best man. And when he was 
dying. Ruth, I was the one who rode through that wild 
night to get the priest...and I made it, too.” 

“Yes.” my mother said. “I remember—Conrad.” 

When I woke up next day, I asked Mom about Dr. 
Krause. She looked at me, startled almost, and then she 
caught my hand and said: “Davy, the doctor's a good, 
kind man. He’s wonderfully brilliant, and he needn’t bury 
himself in the bush. He could be the most famous re- 
search doctor in Canada, but he’s dedicated his life to 
helping those who need help the most and, oftentimes, 
get so little.” 

“But how does he know your name?” I asked. 

My mother gave me another of those queer looks. Then 
she leaned over and kissed me. “Davy, there’s never been 
any secrets between us and there won't be any now. You 
see, your daddy and I knew Dr. Krause a long time ago. 
When we attended University in Edmonton. We three 
were friends. We used to go everywhere together—to the 





. That was a long 


“Was he a doctor then?” 

“Well, not quite, Davy—he was just studying medicine. 
Just as your daddy was studying to be a journalist... .” 
Mother looked at me, coloring a little and stuck for words, 
like I'd never seen her before. Then she said: “You see, 
Davy, both your daddy and Conrad loved me. They both 
asked me to marry them.” 

“But you loved only Daddy, didn’t you?” I was scared 
of the answer to that. 

Mom smiled. “Yes, Davy. He had the blarney on his 
lips and the laugh in his eyes. Golly, but he was wonder- 
ful.” She looked as if she would say something else, then 
kissed me and went away. 

All through that summer, the Doctor came to our house 
often. My mother would send me out to play, warning 
me not to go too close to the swamp, and she and Dr. 
Conrad (as she called him now) would walk around the 
garden, and sometimes I'd hear her laugh- 
ing, and a strange hurt would come 
into me because she wasn't laugh- 
ing with me. One night I was 
sitting there on the dry ground 
besides the swamp, counting 
fireflies chain-lighting across the 
marshes and listening to night- % 
hawks bzz-opping in long dives, 
when suddenly there was a gasp 
along the trail. I looked up, star- 
tled, and saw Miss Holmes, her 
velvet-blue nurse's cape caught 
at her throat. She looked at 
me out of her wide, pretty 
eyes and then she seem- 
ed to recover herself. 
“Hello, Davy.” “Hi,” 

I said. “Whatcha doin’ 
night?” She 
didn’t seem to like my 
direct question, or so it 
seemed to me. Then she smiled at me 
and talked, as if we had secrets together. 
“It’s the doctor, Davy. I'm looking for 
him.” I told her he was having a cup of 
tea with Mom. Nurse Holmes smiled 
understandingly and said: “Well, you 
know, Davy, he’s not quite like other 
men. He—he forgets things. I have 
to keep an eye on him.” She leaned 
down and I felt my spine begin to 
tingle. “Once, Davy,” she said, 
“once—he forgot to eat for two 
whole (Cont. on page 18) 
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(From page days!” All of a 
sudden the was frightening 
and oppressive, and I ran as fast as 
I could towards the lamp in my 
mother’s window. My running shoes 
kicked up the little spurts 
behind me, and the air was warme: 
as I reached the top of the hill. 

That same night my mother told me 
why my dad had died. He’d worked 
too much indoors, and when he'd 
come to this farm it was too late. “He 
loved you very much, Davy,” my 
mother said sadly. “When you were 
little, you used to reach up and try 
to tap his typewriter keys. It kept him 
from his writing, but he never minded. 
You were the only person could ever 
disturb him like that. He hoped that 
some day you'd be a writer, too, and 
he'd be able to teach you.” 

“Did he ever forget to eat, Mom?” 
I asked. 

My mother laughed till the tears 
ran down her cheeks. “Good golly, no, 
darling,” she said. “He was worse than 
a little boy for snacking.” 

For a long time after that, Dr. 
Krause didn’t come to see us. Then 
one Sunday he came and took us on 
a picnic. At first I didn’t see why 
Mom and I had to have him along to 
have fun, but first thing I knew I was 
enjoying myself, too. Mom could tell 
me about fairies and the witches of 
Macbeth, which we pretended lived 
in the swamp, but the doctor knew 
the names of all the birds and how 
long a muskrat could stay under- 
water and the gartersnakes 
went and why the leaves get colored 
in autumn. I was so fascinated, I 
think it was the first time in my life 
I just sat still and listened to some- 
body. Then Dr. Krause began to 
whistle—sounding like the “Konker- 
ee-ee-ee” of a redwinged blackbird 
—and the redwings began to call back 
to him. And he made me a whistle, 
by tapping his jack-knife on willow 
bark till it was loose. I blew on it, 
and it was like the pipes of Pan. And 
then I saw my mother just standing 
there, the tears streaming down her 
face. 

“Go on and whistle the whole sweet 
day away, Davy,” the doctor said, 
neither laughing or crying. 

“But Mom—” 

“Sometimes,” said the Doctor, “when 
you're real happy, you cry instead of 
laugh.” 


marsh 


sand in 


where 


When we were going home in his 
car that night, Mom sat in the back 
seat and I could see the doctor was 
thinking. After awhile he said, “Davy, 
do you know why your dad and I 
were such good friends?” And before 


I could answer, he said: “Because 


we loved the same _ things—Alberta 
and the colors up here on Dogberry 


Creek—and your Mom.” Suddenly I 
couldn't help it—I felt a lump gluing 
up in my throat. “And you, Davy,” 
the Doctor said. 

All of a sudden, I could feel the 
tenseness in the car. Inside me, I was 
confused by what they were talking 
about, but I knew that Mom wanted 
me to say something nice. So I turned 
to the Doctor and said: “I had a nice 
time with you today.” 

It was one of the few times Id ever 
seen the Doctor smile. He grabbed 
my hand and squeezed it and said: 
“Thank you, Davy, thank you. I had 
You under- 
stand this yet—but today, there were 
two little boys in the swamp: your 
daddy and I, when we were the age 
of you.” 

Now, of course, I understand a lot 
of things much better. But then, I 
wondered why the Doctor didn’t come 
back and take us on another picnic, 
if he’d had such fun. I didn’t know 
that he was studying—“doing research,” 
as my mom tried to explain. “Some 
men, Davy, are born to be great— 
they just can’t help it. Doctor Con is 
one of them. He works himself to 
death all day long—yet every night, 
he has to start in doing research. He 


a nice time, too. won't 


needs someone to be with him, to 
look after him.” 

One Sunday I heard Dr. Krause’s 
car come into the yard and my 


mother go to the door to meet him. 
I never moved—Mom used to make 
me take a rest every day—and I heard 
Mom telling him that I was asleep. 
Though the door was closed, I could 
hear them talking in low tones. 

“Ruth,” I heard the Doctor say, sort 
of humbly, sort of wearily, “my work 
here is almost done. I’ve got to leave. 
I love Dogberry and its people, but 
I owe it to humanity to go on to 
Toronto for research that is advanced 
enough to test my theories. Remem- 
ber the parable of the talents? You 
can't bury the gifts God gave you to 
help His humanity.” 

“Con,” my mother said, “if 
could wait awhile longer—” 

“But I can’t, Ruth! I love you, I 
love Davy. Except for what I must 
give to humanity, I'll give all my life, 
all my works, to you. And Davy needs 
a father, Ruth—” 

“Oh, golly, Con, I know!” Mom said. 
“But he’s so frail, Con. Johnny asked 
me to give him the chance he never 
had—and he’s so sensitive—” 

“Ruth, he’s just like every other 
boy of his age,” the doctor said. “They 
all resent other men, sometimes even 
their own fathers. But Davy’s a think- 
er, too. Let’s explain to him that we 
want to get married and make a home 


you 
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for each other and for him. Al! I want 
you to do is ask him. One way or the 
other, I'll abide by his decision.” 

“All right, darling,” my mother said. 
“But not just now. Let him waken 
first.” 

They strolled away, and I lay there, 
wide awake, breathing hard, not know 
ing what to think. Never again would 
it be the same with Mom and me 
Always now there’d be somebody else 
to share our stories and our laughter. 
But if it made Mom happier, I thought 
...+ 1 looked up at Dad’s picture and 
it was almost as if he was nodding 
approval at me. And then suddenly I 
seemed to hear Dr. Krause saying: 
“We loved the same things, Davy 
Alberta and your Mom—and you.” 

And suddenly I knew I had to 
sneak out for a walk and think things 
over, real deep. First thing I knew 
I had walked down into the mists 
near the Dogberry marshes and along 
the short-cut that led to town. The 
doctor’s old house stood there like a 
vast, silent tomb, the light from the 
swamp darkening its west windows. 

Right then the door opened and 
Miss Holmes came out. She seemed 
worried about something, I could 
see right away. When she saw me, 
though, she brightened. 

“Have you seen the Doctor. Davy?” 
she asked. 

I told her he was with Mom. “Did 
you want him, Miss Holmes?” 

She bit at her lip and said no, not 
exactly, but what was I doing here 
then? All of a sudden I had to talk 
to someone. 

“Miss Holmes,” I finished miserably, 
“what should I do? Sometimes I’m 
scared of him and other times I’m 
not—and maybe he wouldn’t be good 
to my Mom.” 

Miss Holmes said quietly, “Well 
now, Davy, personally I think he’s too 
good-hearted to be really unkind to 
anyone. But the thing is, maybe he 
isn’t just the type for your mother. 
He has so many queer ways—” She 
looked at me oddly. “Come. I'll show 
you.” 

I followed her inside, through the 
living room and into the dusty old 
study where I'd seen Dr. Krause with 
his test-tubes and beakers. She led 
me past the bottles that smelled of 
formaldehyde and_ the cases 
where insects were mounted. On one 
wall was an enormous drawing of a 
monstrous mosquito—the hairs on its 
stinger were about a foot long. At 
last she stood before a locked door 
adjoining the lab. “No one except the 
doctor ever comes in here, Davy,” 
she said, “so promise you won't tell.” 

I nodded; and it was as if I was 
about to look into the heart of the 
haunted marsh, (Cont. on page 28) 
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There's autumn on the hills today 
And haze across the lake; 

There's mallards in the smoky sky 
And grouse in every brake 
There's Indian Summer on the 
With winter in its wake! 

Art least 10,000,000 men will take to 
the woods this 
October, with cars and guns and dogs 
—and from 


brook, 


and_ hillsides golden 
American towns and cities 
alone. Most of them will be trving to 
nab a grouse, wild duck or pheasant 
and all of them will be drinking in 
the beauty of autumn—the wet sheets 
of leaves on the rivers, the smell of 


the sap-scented hollows, the sight of 


the trees, naked and taller, against 
the starkly-etched western skyline. 
Lovers will stroll down hard-baked 


country roads, and gangs will sing the 
immortal ballad of youth: “By the 
Light of the Silvery Moon...” 

October is the month when God 
throws the paintpot at the world, as 
if saying: “See, little ones, this last 
flaming landscape of beauty before 
the death of Now if 
you were here for the first time, you 
might ‘This is the winter 
ends all.’ But next year it will awaken 
again. | night, 
springtime and winter to re 
mind you again and again that death 
does not end all—but that it is only a 
transition.” 


GOD’S WONDERFUL WORLD... 
The Bat—Decided to include a 
and permanent feature here—a bit of 
outdoor “for the 
family.” Hope you find it up-to-date 
and This 
that mysterious little winged creature 
of the twilight and shadows: the bat. 

Actual origin of the bat is steeped 
in the dawn of time, but their 
silized found in 
the cave walls of primitive civiliza 
tion. Today, expeditions are 
organized to trace their strange mi 
gratory flights, and to throw light on 
other strange phases of their lives. 

There 1,600 species of 
bats in existence, but the most com 
mon in America are the small insect 
the red, brown, and 
hoary bats. All prefer the shadows of 
the night, and tests have proven they 
can fly in total darkness through 
densely-tangled branches without stir- 
ring a leaf. They are the only flving 
mammal in the world. 

Ages ago they beat man to the 
secret of radar—for that is how they 
fly. The bat screeches as it darts 
through the air, emitting tiny cries too 
shrill to be heard by the human ear. 
These sounds strike any object the 
bat is approaching, then bounce back 
to sensitive nerve cells located in the 
wing tips and nose, warning the bat 
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to dodge and swerve. So extraor- 
dinarily perceptive is the “radar” 
that the bat can sense the difference 
between food and foreign matter, even 
though it be of the same insect life. 
It is also the reason why small boys 
cannot _ hit with hurled 
through the air! 

Save for its flying equipment, the 


bats mud 


bat most closely resembles a 


mouse, 
but it is mentally superior to any 
mouse. Likewise, mother bats never 


give birth to litters as do mice. Usual- 
ly the female bat bears only one bat- 
let at a time—a tiny hairless creature 


which she suckles. While a mother 
bat taken from a cave will return 
many miles to her offspring, she is 
also an unselfish mother and will 


suckle any other young which happen 
to be near. 
has not 


One mystery the scientist 


solved is the mysterious transmission 


of radar energy into animal sensitiv- 
itv: i.e., how does the mother bat 
know which is her cave and which 


her young? Currently, scientists are 
hoping to find a lot of answers to 
queer characteristics of bats by con- 
ducting the 
Bat Cave of Comal County, Texas, 
millions of Mexican free-tail 
ed bats migrate each year. 

Only a percentage of the 
bats in the cave are males, which has 
led to the belief that the place is a 
maternity centre. Equally odd are the 
bat skeletons piled neatly on the floor 
of Bat Cave. each dying bat 
crawl to the bones of its ancestors, or 
do the other bats pile the bones there 
when a comrade dies? As yet, no one 
knows! 


FOR AUTUMN HUNTERS... Man, 
for all his civilization, has never been 
able to improve on the quality of 
fishes. Some experts are now be- 
ginning to wonder if he has even im- 
proved on the taste of wild meat. In 
Canada last 24.000 tons of 
wild meat found its way to the din- 


experiments in famous 


where 


small 


Does 


vear, 


ner table; in America, I expect, the 
amount was proportionately higher. 
People who say they do not like wild 
meat either eaten it 
properly else they are 
strictly Mountain 
properly unsurpassed by 
ruffed 


beats turkey. The secret is, first, in 


have never 

cooked, or 
vegetarians. goat, 
cooked, Is 
any domestic meat; grouse 
handling your wild meat right, then in 
cooking it right. 


Hunters themselves are sometimes 


to blame for the cooked taste of 
game birds—they must be cooled 
after shooting. Old-time hunters al- 


ways strung their day’s bag of ducks 
and their belt; today 
we make the mistake of stuffing them 
in an expensive game bag. Far better 
to carry them by the feet till they 
cool off. Likewise, crops and entrails 


geese around 


of game birds should be removed as 
quickly 
wiped out with grass or a clean soft 
cloth. Birds cooked within a dav or 
two after shooting are much tastier 
than those left to get slightly “ripe;” 
much better than birds stored 
in cold storage for too long 
seems the cold storage (even of the 
‘frige) dries the meat. Ruffed grouse 
are easily plucked, but if you want 
to save time, skin such game birds 
as prairie chicken and_ pheasants: 
grab and inch of breast skin (not 
meat,) make an incision and, with 
thumb and forefinger of both hands, 
“peel” it off. It’s easier even than I 
make it sound. 

Now two choice recipes—the first, 
for pheasant. borrowed from the Club 
“21” of New York, the second my own. 


as possible and the insides 


also 
away 


Pheasant Souvaroff 
Use a whole bird. Stuff it with one 
cup cooked wild rice, goose livers and 


two heads diced truffles, well-sea- 
soned. 

Cover the breasts with strips of 
bacon. 


Cook with butter in a flat pan over 
a hot fire until (Cont. on page 21) 
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You'll have more than a book fatt 
of fond memories after spending a 
Sunday at beautiful Graygmoor. You 
will enjoy a day of peaceful relax- 
ationin these days of alarm. You'll 
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Graymoor’s prayerful atmosphere 
Write now for your free 32-page brochure 
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Your Christian Duty to Vote 
(From page 10) assume that politics 
is necessarily corrupt, and those who 
think that their full duty is done when 
they vote for an honest man without 
any reference to technical equip 
ment or the character of his politica 
principles and policies. In a word, the 
good man is not a good citizen un 
less he possesses the specific know! 
edge required for good citizenship.” 

Thus the obligation to vote means 
more than just marking a ballot on 
election day. It means knowing the 
candidates, as far as possible, the 
issues, the policies, the programmes 


| and evaluating them in the light of 
| Christian teaching. The Church does 
| not take sides with a political party, 


but it can and does point out the 
principles involved in the discharge 
of one’s duties. As Cardinal Verdier of 
Paris once remarked: “It is the 
Church’s mission to call attention to 


| the general moral principles by which 


men should shape all, even their po 
litical activities. It is also the Church's 
mission to tell her children in a prac- 
tical political situation where their 
moral duty lies and how they are to 
fulfill it.” 

Therefore in fufilling one duty of 
Christian citizenship the good citizen 
uses his electoral franchise to effect 
good and to prevent harm as far as 
lies within his power of so doing. He 
sees politics, not as necessarily evil 
but as a means of promoting good 
government and of protecting the 
rights of the people and of the 


Church. He does his share because 


he knows that he is responsible to 
God for the faithful discharge of such 
responsibilities. During the heated 


| political campaign of 1840 the bishops 
| of the United States issued a pastoral 


treating of contemporary problems 
Among other things they made a 
strong statement about those who fail 
to vote and those who vote carelessly 
and dishonestly. Their words can well 
apply to every campaign and in every 
| election. “Reflect that you are ac- 
| countable not only to society but to 
God for the honest, independent and 
fearless exercise of your franchise, 
that it is a trust confided to vou, not 
for your private gain, but for the 
public good, and if yielding to any 
influence you act either through favor, 


| affection, or motives of dishonest gain 


| against your own deliberate view of 


| what will promote your country’s good 


you have violated your trust, you 
have betrayed your conscience, and 
you are a renegade to your country.” 

The good citizen votes not only in 
some elections, but in all elections. 


| He is a “habitual voter” because he 


| recognizes the im- (Cont. on page 


» 99 


the Light of the Lamp 


TOO FAT?... Someone told me that 
it is a sin to go on a reducing diet. 
Is it? 

Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t. It 
depends upon whether the diet im- 
benefits your health. The 
Fifth Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill’ demands that we take normal 
care of the health that God gave us. 
It forbids us to do anything that 
would seriously impair our health. So 
if you go on one of these fad diets 
and start living on black coffee and 
prune juice to the detriment of your 
health you commit sin. On the other 
hand if you cut down on your food 
and substitute spinach and raw car- 
rots for potatoes, pie, and chocolate 
eclairs with the intention of losing a 
few pounds or inches you commit no 
sin because sensible eating benefits 
your health. 


pairs or 


LAST RITES What 
expression “The Last 
Church’ mean? 

The Last Rites of the Church are 
the same as the Last Sacraments and 
the expression refers to the Sacra- 
ments given to a person who is dying 
wr in danger of death. For an adult, 
these Sacraments are Confession, Holy 
Communion, and Extreme Unction. 
Certain blessings and prayers for the 
lving are also included. 

The Holy Communion given to a 
dying person is called Viaticum from 
the Latin viaticus which means _per- 
taining to a journey. So Viaticum de- 
notes the Holy Communion that is 
given to a person who is beginning 
the journey out of this life. 


the 
the 


does 
Rites of 


DO YOU DO YOUR DUTY?... How 
does a person sin by sloth? 

Sloth means laziness. You sin by 
sloth or through laziness or because 
of laziness when you neglect your 
duty whether temporal or spiritual. 
For instance a man who would lose 
his job and cause his family harm be- 
cause he was too lazy to get up and 
get to work on time would be sinning 
through sloth. A woman who neglect- 
ed her housekeeping and her family 
because she would rather lounge 
around all day listening to soap 
operas and reading magazines would 
also be sinning by sloth or through 
laziness. So would a person who would 
miss Mass on Sunday because he or 
she was too lazy to get out of bed. 
One who would neglect a necessary 
Confession—say at Easter time, or 


when he was in the state of mortal 
sin—because he just didn’t feel like 
taking the trouble to go down to the 
Church and stand in line would also 
be sinning through sloth or laziness. 


HAGIOGRAPHERS .... Who are the 
Bollandists? 

No; they are not heretics. They 
are a group of Jesuit hagiographers. 
(Ah, ha! I bet I stuck you on that 
one. A hagiographer is a person who 
lives of the 
the Bollandists are a group of Jesuits 
in Belgium who write lives of the 
Saints. They also collect and catalogue 
documents pertaining to the lives of 
the saints. 

The name comes from John van 
Bolland, editor of their first volume 
which was published around the 17th 
century. 


writes the saints.) So, 


BISHOP’S CROSS ... What is a pec- 
toral cross? 

A pectoral cross (from the Latin, 
pectus meaning breast) is the cross 
worn by a Bishop over his breast 
hanging from a chain around his 
neck. It contains relics of the martyrs 
or of the True Cross. 


BOX OFFICE ... What do you think 
of the new moving picture ‘Our Lady 
of Fatima?’ 

Since I haven't seen the picture 
{ can’t make a personal judgment. 
However the reviews seem to indi- 
cate that the picture is well and rev- 
erently and carefully done. I think 
that it should be strongly supported 
by Catholics. 

We complain loudly and bitterly, 
and quite properly, when an offen- 
sive picture comes our way, Now that 
a good picture has been offered us 
we should go out of our way to sup- 
port it so that Hollywood will be en- 
couraged to make more pictures of 
the same kind. 

Hollywood claims that it gives the 
people what they want. Hollywood 
determines what the people want by 
watching the box office. If a good 
religious picture makes money Holly- 
wood will make more good religious 
pictures; if a good religious picture 
loses money, Hollywood will refrain 
from making good religious pictures 
and concentrate on something else. 


MASS... Does a priest have to say 
Mass every day? 

No a priest is not obliged to say 
Mass every day but offering the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the greatest 
privilege a priest has. 


Mister Outdoors 
(From page 19) brown. 

When browned, place in casserole, 
adding one ounce Port Wine, one- 
half cup finely-chopped truffles and 
a quarter-clove of Juniper. 

Seal the casserole cover with dough, 


cook 40 minutes in 360 degrees F 
oven. 
Do not remove the cover until 


ready to serve. 
Grouse a la Gillese 


Slice grouse meat (ruffed grouse) 
into thick pieces. Drop them into a 
hot frying pan, with bacon fat, so the 
meat won't stick to the bottom of the 
pan. At the same time, cook strips of 
bacon with the grouse meat—about 
one-half pound to four birds. 

Brown the grouse quickly. Turn 
each strip and quickly brown the 
other side. 

Then put the browned pieces into 
a moderate oven and cover tightly. 
When thoroughly cooked, you should 
be able to cut into the thigh and 
find the meat white. Serve 
hot. 

This recipe can’t be beat. My 
guests always get away with at least 
one grouse per person (though many 
say beforehand a strip or two will 
suffice) and even Fr. Roger Buliard, 
O.M.I., author of the current best- 
seller, Inuk, declared it a gourmet's 
dream. 


sizzling 


If you can’t cook, be Indian-wise. 
Tear this out and give it to your wife 
and let her cook the game. 


BET YOU DIDN'T KNOW... A 
ruddy duck lays the largest eggs of 
all the duck family—far larger, for in- 
stance, than the canvasback or mal- 
lard. A ruddy mamma, weighing one 
pound, usually preduces 14 eggs 
weighing three pounds in all. An 
ostrich egg, on the other hand, weighs 
about three pounds and holds ap- 
proximately as much meat as a dozen 
and a half chicken eggs. 


Canada _ geese, trumpeter swans, 
and some of the other “great” birds 
mate but once: when either mate 


dies, or is killed, the other finishes 
life’s journey alone... . 

When snows are deep in winter, 
daddy elk (a big bull is as big as a 
horse!) patrol all the mountain passes 
and summits and drive the foolish 
cows and young to shelter. ... 

A Colorado bird-banding group 
has proven that black ducks have 
been known to live for 17 years, terns 
22 years, purple martins 14 years, 
chicadees nine years and chimney 
swifts 12 years. ... 

When food is scarce in the arctic, 
white foxes will (Cont. on page 22) 
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plays : pre tend 


games (he’s not qu'te 


Mister Outdoors 


From page 21) follow polar bears out four yet) but sometimes forgets the 
anes the pte ion Wlien tin Meni rules of limitation; the other day he 
se eaiagparete (by af sitin t the seal’s Prete nded our dahlias were cherries 
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ing bears of danger approachit do with Mister Outdoors? Nothing 
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} except that maybe if I hadn't been 
pecially when that danger is man 

an outdoorsman I would never have 
PARTING POSTSCRIPT . Every had Pat and Tim and Mary Ann and 
time Patty passes a clump of brush that better half—and I would never 
now he always asks if there are any have known how lonely sometimes, 
“biters” lurking in it. Likewise, he campfires ashes can be! t 
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REMEMBER 
your loved ones who have entered eternity 
A Solemn Requiem Mass will be offered 
on All Soul’s Day, November 2 
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IN ADDITION 
a special Mass will be celebrated 
every day during November. 
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Your Christian Duty to Vote 
(From page 20) portance of the vote 
and its power for good, not only in 
electing officials for public office, but 
in deciding matters of policy and ref- 
are submitted for a public 
are principles that every 
should follow which may be 
listed as The Five Precepts of Voting 
1. Register and Vote in every elec 
tion 


erenda that 
vote. There 


citizen 


Vote for those candidates hon 
estly judged to be competent and 
honest. 

3. Know as far as possible, the 


candidates, the issues, and the prin 
ciples and _ policies. 

4. Do not vote for a candidate who 
is hostile to the best interests of the 
Church or 

5. Pray for guidance. 

Thus the Christian citizen will ful 
fill his duty by taking part in elec- 
tions—it 1s in the govern 
ment. He will encourage others to do 
likewise to the 
fare of the common good and of the 


state. 


his share 


so as promote wel 
Church. For by voting honestly, wise- 
ly, and according to Christian princi 
ples the good citizen not only merits 
the of but re 
ceives the blessing of Almighty God 
he should to 
to vote so that his act of 


esteem his fellowmen 


in heaven. Thus pray 


know how 
casting the ballot is not just another 
ot but 


the love of God and in ac- 


function citizenship act 
l for 


aone 
cord with the desire to promote the 


an 





will of God in the affairs of human 
society. t 
The Crazy Genoese 

(From page 15) bosun’s knot and 


splice a rope before he was a dozen 
vears old. By the time his 14th year 
rolled round, there 
him. He boarded his first ship as a 
common ordinary seaman. 

After many voyages in the Medi- 
terranean during his early manhood, 
he finally joined a fleet at the age 
of 25 in 1476, that was the beginning 
of the long series of sea and land 
ventures that finally culminated jn his 
great adventure. 

During these years Columbus’ pre- 
occupation with the sea was broken 
only by his love of God and the Holy 
Mother Church. Always his prayers 
came first. Never did he seem to for 
get that man’s end is God. His journal 
is a testimony to his implicit faith in 
Church and God. Never once, after 
making a landfall during any of his 
sea-journeys, did he fail to make a 
pilgrimage to the nearest church and 
thank his God for his arrival. 
And even though he has since been 


was no holding 


safe 


accused of making his famous voyage 
purely to find (Cont. on page 24) 





WHATEVER else we may or may not 
lack at Graymoor, we are generously 
equipped with all kinds of statues of 
St. Anthony, large, small, and in be 
tween. Let’s see if we can’t mention 
a few of them as located at the 
present writing. 

At the entrance to the road 


leading into the Inn, set among trees 


very 


and shrubs, there is a large white one 
of the Saint carrying the Holy Child 
and giving bread to a kneeling man. 
Benches are all around this little park 
and in the men who 
shelter at the Inn take the evening 
air here. At present 
the Mount is a very noisy place dur 
ing the day now that the building 
and renovation process at the Inn is 
under way 

Next we go up “on the Hill” as we 
often phrase it. In the corner of the 
cloister another white statue 
stands among the evergreens, a great 
favorite with camera fans. Just above 
the statue in the tree tops, 
blue jays have built a nest and raised 
a hungry little family of somewhat 
comical looking babies. Well, of course 
the sons of Adam are no prizes either 
when they first draw the breath of 
life. 

Then we cross the square, or the 
quadrangle to 


evenings, the 


this corner of 


stone 


one of 


use a monastic term, 
the entrance to the St. An- 
thony Crypt, we find a large statue 
set in a wooden shrine built by our 
own Brother Chrysostom about three 
years ago. The statue was originally 
in St. Joseph’s Church in New Ro- 
chelle. It is definitely Italian in con- 
ception and either you like it or you 
don’t; anvhow, the hands and feet of 
both the Saint and the Infant are un- 
usually well moulded, rare for plaster 
images. About 500 large candles burn 
continuously here all summer long 
until late Fall. 

Then down the hall to the right is 
the Chapel itself, where a small but 
appealing statue of the Saint rests on 
the altar of marble and mosaic, itself 
a noteworthy work. This is in care of 
the postulants who keep it 
tastefully decorated. 

Then visiting St. Francis’ Chapel, 
we note the large statue enshrined 
on the sanctuary wall, placed there 
by Father Paul, our Founder, in 1912, 
and consequently 


and in 


very 


treasured by the 
community as the pioneer shrine of 
the Saint of Graymoor. 

Leaving this Chapel so intimately 
with memories of Father 
cross the lawn outside and 


associated 
Paul, we 
find the 

another smaller statue of white orna- 
ments the upper 
white birch; this was erected by the 


outdoor rustic altar, where 
lattice work of 


Brothers Christopher, as we call the 


St.Anthonv’s Feet 





who 


men seek shelter at the Inn. 
Then in the Little Flower Chapel, our 
present community chapel, there is a 
large, life-sized statue of the Saint 
on the Gospel side of the sanctuary 
platform, where the nightly Novena 
prayers are offered for our own and 
your intentions. 

Outside 
Bungalow 


again, down opposite the 
Ter 
tiaries live, there is a rough rock mass 
jutting out high above the road. The 
statue here was hoisted with great 
difficulty and, in fact, was broken in 
the process, but it has been repaired 
and painted white and looks none the 
worse for the misadventure. 


where several of our 


Finally, a few steps past here, we 
find a little statue of the Saint set in 
the side of the stone arch giving out 
onto the long long flight of steps 
descending the hill to St. Joseph’s 
House, the residence of the Brothers 
in the Valley. 

So all in all, there is no lack of 
reminders of the Wonder Worker 
scattered about the Mount, nor does 
this even mention the ones down at 
the Sisters’ grounds, where St. An- 
thony is not forgotten. We have no 
statues of St. Dominic, St. Joan of 
Are, or St. Benedict, but St. Anthony! 
Yes, absolutely yes! t 
Oxe of our readers, John White, 
writes, “Please accept enclosed offer- 
ing in thanks to St. Anthony for his 
intercession in countless instances 
during my life, including a recent and 
substantial increase in income. I am 
61 vears of age and have had a par- 
ticular devotion to St. Anthony during 
most of my life. I believe I have never 
lost an object and failed in finding 
it following prayers fer his assistance.” 

Well congratulations, Mr. White, on 


your life long friendship with St. An 
thony; that is certainly a fine record 
of devotion and we are sure that St 


Anthony will continue to take good 
care of you in the years to come. Tf 
Frome South Edmeston, N.Y.—“En 


closed find an offering which I prom 
ised to send to Graymoor if I was 
able to wallet which | 
laid on one of the counters in a de 
partment store on Saturday. Thanks 
to the honesty of the lady who found 
it, | was able to get it back when I 
returned to the three hours 
after I laid it down. The town was 
23 miles away so we had to go all 
the way 


recover my 


store 


back when I discovered my 
loss. Although my donation is small, 
it is all I can spare at this time for I 
have many obligations and money is 
not plentiful. | do wish it were more 
for | wish to help in the work you do 
to save those in need of God’s love.” Tt 


Just Saint, by 
dom enlightened his stormy age, in- 
fected everywhere with immorality, 
and impregnated it with the sweet- 
ness of his virtue, so it is hoped that 
the minds and hearts of the people 
so often unmindful of God and eternal 
happiness, and constantly tossed about 
by the desire of pleasures and crav 
ing for unrestrained liberty—will be 
moved and attracted by St. Anthony's 
example to those higher and nobler 
things for which we are born and 


destined.” Pore Pius XI Tt 


as our Christian wis 


INDEED, it is well known that all 
Christian peoples, by an ardent and 
popular devotion, venerate St. An 
thony and frequently pray to him. 
But do they act principally for the 
reason that they may obtain from him 
temporal favors, often wonderful and 
indeed miraculous? Unacquainted for 
the greater part with his excellent 
deeds of holiness, they see and rec- 
ognize in St. Anthony nothing else 
than the Worker of Wonders. There- 
fore, let all God-fearing people study 
this light of sanctity in which the 
Catholic Church glories. Let them 
form their lives after his deeds and 
virtues; let young people learn, es- 
pecially those taking part in Catholic 
action, to forego the allurements of 
the age and to raise a pure and re 
things good and 

Pore Pius XI t 


ligious mind to 
noble. ...” 


Send for the St. Anthony Novena Prayer Leaflet. 
Address: St. Anthony's Lezion, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood! 


COOPERATE with a 
struggling missionary! 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
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The Crazy Genoese 

(From page 22) gold, his journal and 
| existing commentaries by his contem- 
poraries leave little doubt that his 
foremost thought in making his voy- 
ages was of a two-fold nature. He 
wanted desperately to find a passage 


to the Indies, and just as desperately 
he wanted to bring the light of his 
church to the heathen. The acquisition 
of gold, although certainly not un- 
important, was of secondary interest 
to him. 

On August 13, 1476, the fleet that 
young Columbus had joined was off 
the southern coast of Portugal when 
it was suddenly attacked by a Franco- 
Portuguese squadron commanded by 
the renowned naval hero Guillaume 
de Casenove. 

All day a furious sea-battle raged, 
and finally culminated with the sink- 
ing of Columbus’ ship. Wounded, 
Christopher was flung into the sea, 
but managed to grasp an oar-sweep 
that floated free. Six hours later 
Christopher thrilled to the touch of 
land under his feet. Nearby, on the 
seashore, he was fortunate enough to 
stumble into a local Genoese colony. 
There he rested for several weeks 
until his wound was healed. And 
there too, it might have been, that 
he conceived his great idea of seek- 
ing a westward passage to India. 

At any rate, Portugal, in 1476, was 
the center of oceanic discovery and 
voyaging. Columbus lived in Lisbon 
for nine years, engaged in the chart- 
making business with his younger 
brother Bartholomew, for whom he 
had sent to Genoa. During this period 
he married Dona Felipa Perestrello 
e Moniz, a daughter of one of the 
first families of Portugal. 

In 1484 Don Joao IT, king of Portu- 
gal, was the outstanding oceanic- 
minded sovereign of the world. Al- 
ready his intrepid Captains had sailed 
as far west as the Azores, and es- 
tablished a Colony there. Also, they 
had beat down the windy coast of 
Africa almost to what is now known 
as the Cape of Good Hope. Indeed, 
Joao suspected that there were large 
land masses somewhere to the West 
of Portugal, and from time to time 
his Captains teethed westward into 
the unknown, only to return event- 
ually with tales of “vast, unknown 
seas and nothing more.” 

Thus in that vear Columbus had 
every reason to be sanguine in his 
hopes that Joao would loose the 
necessary golden coins to outfit a 
fleet for him. But the King, perhaps 
because Columbus was an unherald- 
ed, practically unknown visionary, 
received Christopher's proposal to 
sail due West (Cont. on page 26) 





Americans go for fads, and for 
special names that tab old things in 
to new categories. So it is with the 
current craze for hobbies and hand 
crafts. Now, I dare say there has never 
been a time when there were not 
hundreds of people in the country 
exercising traditional Yankee ingenu- 
itv on gadgets or simply puttering 
around. But now this has attained 
status and importance by the mere 
changing of a name. 

When I was young, every woman 
had her “fancy work” which was 
taken for granted, like housekeeping. 
There was an old saying that the 
Devil finds work for idle hands, 
and consciously or unconsciously, the 
womenfolk of my youth were offer- 
ing the Devil no chances. It would 
have seemed unnatural if Grammy 
had sat down with folded hands; 
summer afternoons would find the 
porches of our street occupied by la- 
dies crocheting, sewing, tatting or 
making cutwork, punchwork, or the 
much admired drawnwork. In_ the 
winter, heavier things occupied those 
nimble fingers, and out came knitting, 
rug making, piecing, and the wonder- 
ful coverlets that were quilted by an 
enthusiastic group of women, chatting 
incessantly as they plyed needle and 
thread. Hope chests filled to burst- 
ing, linen closets were replenished, 
and homes bore frequent and con- 
spicuous evidences of “prettying up.” 
But though all us girls were expected 
to pick up the rudiments of our elders’ 

crafts, nobody ever heard the word 
hobby mentioned. 

Now the term has the official rec- 
ognition and approbation of psychi- 
atrists and social workers, but long 
ago, hobbies were an old American 
custom. And not a bad one, either, 
for everyone needs interests outside 
himself, and a craft or hobby has 
been extolled from many angles: new 
skills are acquired, friendships are 
made with those of similar interests, 
they produce inexpensive and_per- 
sonalized gift items, and they may 
be profitable. So popular have they 
become that most general magazines 
feature them, and there are at least 
three national magazines devoted en- 
tirely to them. 

There are those who have com- 
bined their hobby interests with re- 
ligion, and if you are casting about 
for a hobby, consider if Christ might 
have a part in it. Think where your 
talents or inclinations lie, and go on 
from there. With a little ingenuity, 
you will find a hook-up; others have. 

Mrs. Louise Concistre, for instance, 
was an expert tatter whose shuttle 
had fashioned hundreds of dainty 
articles ranging from handkerchiefs 
through doilies, dickies, bedspreads 


















Dorothy 
F.R. Thomas 


and tablecloths. She had even ex 
perimented with tatted pictures. Then 
came Pearl Harbor, and overcome 
with emotion, she turned to her Lord 
for comfort. The day our country de 
clared war, she took up the work she 
knew best, and started tatting a g 
gantic picture depicting Leonardo da 
Vinci's Last Supper. In spite of war 
time shortages of colored threads, she 
kept on with what her friends thought 
her impossible undertaking. Working 
at least four hours a day, Mrs. Con 
cistre followed the pattern she had 
sketched from a colored newspaper 
copy of the painting, and patiently 
made the thousands of colored rings 
and chains that gave the picture form 
and detail. On July 4th, 18 months 
later, the picture was completed, 12 
feet long, and six feet high—and 
completely made of tatting! To high 
light her work, Mrs. Concistre backed 
the picture with dark blue fabric. Not 
a detail is missing; there is ruby wine 
in the glasses, and the eyes of Christ 
are blue, according to tradition, while 
those of the apostles are brown. Find- 
ing the vague shadows of the paint 
ing too diffuse to copy, Mrs. Con- 
cistre added feet under the table, 
and stained glass windows in the 
background. Exhibited at the Wom- 
an’s International Exposition, this Last 
Supper won first prize. Too modest 
about her own work, Mrs. Concistre’s 
chief disappointment is that Cardinal 
Spellman did not see her masterpiece 





VOTIVE CANDLE 
Lord, I would remain and pray, 
But I must be about my way, 
And so I let this candle burn 
To take my place till I return. 


Little flame, you must not falter 
Glowing here before the altar; 
All the day I'll envy thee 
Because of thy blest Company. 
—Mary C. Ferris 


when he visited the Exposition, as 
it was hung in an inconspicuous al 
cove. Urged to call his attention to it, 
Mrs. Concistre refused, protesting, 
“The poor man’s got too many women 
clacking at him now!” 

Although the Last Supper is her 
greatest work, Mrs. Concistre has 
tatted other pictures, including an 
all-white Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. Other tatting for her church 
include several altar laces, one with 
the letters IHS surrounded by roses 
and crosses, and an alb bottom for 
one of the priests. 

For less pretentious tatters—and 
crocheters, too—there are several pat 
terns for eross-shaped bookmarks. 
They are quick and easy to make, 
and grand for tucking in with a note 
or greeting card, and have proved 
good sellers at church fairs and 
bazaars. 

Altar laces and other church linens 
are fine for those handy at any form 
of lace making or embroidery. One 
caution; there are rules for many of 
these items. Be familiar with them be 
fore starting any project. It is just as 
easy to do the work right as to find 
out later that your completed article 
is liturgically incorrect. 

Some time ago I read an article 
about a young man whose hobby was 
repairing broken rosaries. Now, in the 
first issue of a new hobby publica- 
tion, there is an article by one 
Eugene H. Hornung, describing in 
detail how he built first a hobby, 
then a small business making and re 
pairing rosaries. Sending for a rosary 
repair kit to restore family favorites 
was the first step. Soon he was mak- 
ing new rosaries, and although he 
still does repair work, his main in- 
terest is rosaries of semi-precious 
stones strung with silver wire. 

For those with an artistic knack, 
painting religious cards has long been 
a field, as has writing religious verse 
for those with the gift of poesy. 
These activities have great appeal for 
shut-ins and older women, as they are 
fields in which age is no handicap. 

There are many other hobbies and 
hobbyists I might mention—John Sey- 
mour, for instance, who has taken 
his whole tiny mission church in the 
New Hampshire hills as his hobby, 
and almost single-handed rebuilt it 
to a thing of beauty: the girl who 
faithfully takes a blind friend to Mass 
each Sunday, and shares an hour or 
so of favorite reading with her later; 
the disabled little lady who has a 
small shop and fine mail order busi- 
ness in religious goods, specializing 
in locating unusual medals and odd 
articles from all over the world. But 
this is enough to give you the idea. 
Now it’s your turn to get busy. t 
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OLDEST RELIGIOUS DRAMATIC PROGRAM IN RADIO 


NT 
award 


for religious 
radio programs 





The Ave Maria Hour was given Ist Award for Religious 
Radio Programs heard nationally at the Sixteenth American 
Exhibition of Educational Radio and TV Programs at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. The exhibition covers all 
types of educational work done in the communication field. 


CITATION 
“For over-all excellence of purpose and production, 
this series is commended. Careful planning and 
professional writing and production give this series 
high rank in any field for both education and in- 
spiration. It was dynamic throughout, and main- 
tained a high rate of interest in subjects admittedly 
difficult. This was excellent radio.” 


The Ave Maria Hour has always striven to present the most 
excellent dramatization possible. Our directors and_profes- 
sional people have kept the goal of excellence before them 
for the 18 years we have been on the air. This award is an 
incentive for us to aim for even greater achievement. 

The Ave Maria Hour is a weekly half-hour radio drama 
produced by the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. The usual format is to tell 
the story of a Saint or other hero of God as a means for 
encouraging listeners to follow the Will of God in hope and 
confidence. 

The weekly dramas are at present being heard on more 
than 350 stations in the United States and on more than 
300 stations overseas through the facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 


Consult your newspaper for station and time 
in your locality or write to Fr. Director, 8. A. 


AVE MARIA HOUR, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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The Crazy Genoese 

(From page 24) across the uncharted 
Atlantic with a curious casualness that 
he was later to regret. He did, how- 
ever, submit the proposal to his mari- 
time commission, who finally rejected 
it on the grounds of its improbable 


success. ( olumbus spent sleepless, 


despairing nights. Indeed, if it had 


| not been for his firm inward faith that 


| sion 


natural 


God had chosen him for such a mis 
it is doubtful if he would have 
persevered. But persevere he did, 
and and again rejected, 
until finally he turned his eyes and 
hopes toward Spain. 

Queen Isabella of Spain was in 
terested in Columbus’ plan from the 
very first. But Ferdinand, 
band, objected to the 


cost of such a 


Was again 


her hus 
tremendous 
“hair-brained idea.” 
Isabella finally had her 
way, and on Friday, August 3, 1492, 
Columbus set sail from Palos, Spain. 
He was commissioned Captain Gen- 
eral of the flagship Santa Maria, the 
Pinta, and the Nina, for the purpose 
of making the most daring and fruit 
ful sea voyage of history. 


However, 


Strange as it may seem, and despite 
the fanciful tales that have accumu- 
lated since the event, Columbus’ first 
westward passage was probably the 
He inad- 
fell in with the soft, west 
erly trade winds and scudded over 
the unknown with 
speed. 


easiest of all his voyages. 
vertently 
seas atonishing 

Thus, on that Thursday evening of 
October 11, 1492, and despite the 
fear of his crew, Columbus 


| was reasonably sure he was on the 





verge of discovering land. After the 
watch changed, the three little ves- 
Pinta in the lead, sped on 
through the high-running seas, their 
sails silver in the new-risen moonlight. 

The midnight watch changed, and 


sels, 


then, at 2:00 A.M., October 12, with 
the moon past the full, the sailor 
Rodrigo de Triana, lookout on the 


Pinta’s forecastle, saw a white sand 
cliff gleaming in the moonlight on 
the western horizon, then another, 
and a dark line of land connecting 
them. 

“Tierra! tierra!” he shrieked, his 
eyes bulging with the momentousness 
of his discovery. 

Martin Alonso Pinzon, captain ot 
the Pinta, quickly verified the sailor’s 
landfall. “Fire the Lombard,” he or- 
dered, his voice trembling. 

“Bo-om!” roared the already load- 
ed cannon as the agreed signal. 

Columbus ordered all three ships 
to heave off and on shore for the 
rest of the night. At daybreak, he 
and the Captains of the Pinta and 
Nina, along with (Cont. on page 28) 
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The Crazy Genoese 
(From page 26) as many other eager 
officials as could 
boats available, 
There, according to 
lumbus, son of who 
wrote his father’s biography, and who 
leaned heavily on Columbus’ Journal 
for facts, the men kneeled on the 
ground, embracing it with tears of 
joy, and rendered thanks to Our Lord 
for having been permitted to reach 
it. Then Columbus rose and gave the 
land the name of San Salvador, and 
in the presence of many natives of 
the land, took possession of it in the 
name of the Catholic Sovereigns. 
Columbus, in his Journal, said that 
he immediately recognized that the 
inhabitants of the land were people 
who could better be freed and con 
verted to our Holy Faith by love than 
by force, and so, “I gave to some of 


small 
ashore. 
Ferdinand Co- 
Christopher, 


crowd the 


were rowed 


them red caps and to some glass 
beads, which they hung on their 
necks, and many other things of 


slight value, in which they took much 
pleasure.” And again, later, he wrote 
in the Journal, “I believe that they 
would easily be made Christians, be- 
cause it seemed to me that they be- 
longed to no religion. I, please Our 
Lord, will carry off six of them at 
my departure to Your Highnesses, so 
that they may learn to speak.” 

Columbus’ first stay in the New 
World lasted from October 12, 1492, 
until January 16, 1493. During this 
period he explored among the West 
Indies, discovering Cuba, Hispaniola, 
and numerous small bays and islands 
dotting the Caribbean Sea. 

But disaster was to strike him. In 
the darkness of Christmas morning, 
1492, while cruising in Caracol Bay, 
on the northern coast of Hispaniola, 
the Santa Maria slid onto a shelving 
coral reef. The hundred ton ship 
failed to withstand the ponding of 
the swelling seas, and was smashed 
beyond repair. But Columbus turned 
disaster into good fortune by erect- 
ing a small fort built from the Santa 
Maria’s timber. He garrisoned it with 
part of her crew. Thus, out of neces- 
sity, was born the settlement of La 
Navidad, the first in the new world. 

Columbus set sail for Spain on 
Wednesday, January 16, 1493, and 
after a perilous trip finally reached 
home. He submitted his report to the 
Sovereigns and found them much 
disappointed at his failure to return 
laden with gold. 

On September 25, 1493, Columbus 
sailed from Cadiz, Spain, on his sec- 
ond voyage. His fleet consisted of 
17 sails, most of them caravels similar 
to the 60 ton suited for the 
exploration of small rivers and bays. 


Nina, 


His 


Dominica, one of the Leeward Islands. 


second landfall was made at 
He discovered Guadeloupe, Maria 
galante, Santa Cruz and Puerto Rico. 
He sailed home on March 10, 1496, 


laden with little gold and no India 


Passage, and accordingly, a_ third 
voyage started May 30, 1498. Like 
Joao II, Columbus too suspected 


there was a large mass of land some 
where to the south of his recent dis 
coveries. He made his landfall on the 
island of Trinidad, just off the coast 
of Venezuela, on July 31, 1498, but 
never discovered the 
South America. 

In the meantime Ferdinand settled 
Hispaniola, and Columbus, consider 
ed a administrator, was 
tracked on his return home for more 
capable the 


possessions. 


continent of 


poor side 


men to govern new 
Columbus’ fourth 


was com 


and last voyage 
enced in his 51st year, from 
the port of Seville, on May 11, 1502. 
After visiting Panama, and narrowly 
missing discovering the Pacific Ocean 
he ran into a_ period of terrible 
weather. Forbidden to put into the 
port of Hispaniola because of his con- 
flicts with the chosen administrator, 
with his four caravels rotting under 
the torrential rains and hurricanes, 
Columbus was finally forced to beach 
his ships on the northern coast of 
Jamaica. He and his crew were 
marooned for a year and five days, 
forced to trade ships’ goods to the 
Indians in return for food. 

Columbus finally succeeded in get 
ting a messenger by Indian canoe to 
Hispaniola, and after anxious waiting 
a caravel was sent to his rescue. He 
landed back in Spain on November 
7, 1504. His adventures and ex- 
had broken his health. His 
faith in man had been sorely tried, 
but his faith in God remained un- 
shaken and a shining beacon that 
seemed to beckon him home to his 
heavenly rest. 


posure 


Soon after he arrived in Spain, his 
best and influential friend, 
Queen Isabella, died. Columbus was 
ill and plagued with an_ infirmity 
closely akin to rheumatism. He could 
not stand the bitter, double-dose of 
adversity. He died on May 20, 1506, 
but to the last he maintained his deep 
conviction of the sovereigntv and the 
infinite wisdom of God. And although 
disappointed at the ingratitude and 
injustice he met as a discoverer, he 
died with the high exultation of 
knowing that he had carried Christian 
civilization across the sea. T 


The Haunt 

(From page 18) about to see things 

no other eyes had ever seen before. 
Lightly, Nurse Holmes turned the 


most 
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key in the lock and opend the door. 

For one second only I stared. Then 
a scream of terror balled up in my 
throat. | ran out of the house and 
along the pasture trail still screaming, 
only so low nobody could have heard 
me. The mist was coming in fast off 
the and it enshrouded me 
like a winding sheet. I ran on blindly 
into the trails, and the 
screams were tight in my throat. But 
nothing I could do could shut out 
the sight of what I had seen behind 


swamp, 


marsh now 


that locked door—a hideous, white 
human skeleton hanging with wire 
from the ceiling ... 

A duck hunter coming off the 


marshes heard me and ran me down. 
Then he carried home to my 
mother. When I Dr. Krause I 
started screaming again, till I fainted. 
When | 

My mother was sitting there by the 
edge of the bed. She held my hand 
but her face was streaky with tears. 
When knew I awake, 
gave me a wan smile. 

“Oh, Davy,” she said, “some day 
perhaps you'll understand. Dr. Con 
was no ogre—he was a man who, all 
his life, has thought of everybody ex- 
cept himself.” Then she leaned down 
and brushed forehead with her 
lips. “Davy, it’s over and done now 
and let’s think it was all for the best. 
Let’s never speak of it again.” 

That was quite a long time ago. 


me 
Saw 


came to, he Was gone. 


she was she 


my 


Almost—but not quite—I had __ for- 
gotten Dogberry Marsh and_ the 
strange and lonely doctor. Mother 


and I moved from there a long time 
ago. 

It was only today, when I saw her 
brushing at her eyes as she read the 
daily newspaper, that relative values 
were at last made clear. 

“Davy,” she said, “do you remem- 
ber that summer you were so ill—not 
long after your dad died?” 

I nodded and picked up the paper. 

“That man,” my mother said, a bit 
proudly, “wanted to marry me then. 
But you, Davy, wouldn’t have it. You 
were such an imaginative little boy.” 

I read the item. My mind skipped 
over the references to Dr. Krause’s 
brilliant research in medicine, the 
lavish praise of fellow physicians who 
likened Dr. Krause to “another Bant- 
ing.” Instead, my eyes riveted on the 
last sentences. 

“Dr. Conrad Krause,” said the 
story, “owes much of his brilliant suc- 
cess to his wife, the former Inez 
Holmes, who associated herself with 
him in the primitive bush country of 
northern Alberta. The doctor’s basic 
research was done in the tiny settle- 
ment of Dogberry; and immediately 
after leaving there, he Miss 
Holmes were married. . . . 


and 
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When Graymoor became Catholic the 
authorities of the Episcopal Church instituted 

a law suit for possession of the Graymoor 
property. The controversy lasted eight long 
years bringing many heartaches to Father 
Paul and Mother Lurana. Both of them 

were willing to surrender their beloved 
Graymoor rather than offend by uncharitableness 


their former Co-Religionists 
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THE DELUGE OF GRIEF in 
HE society of the Atone- 


ment was welcomed into the Catholic Church by many of hor 
priests and by members of the Catholic Hierarchy. One of these 
wrote: “Do not give up your work for Reunion. You have only 
changed the base of the battle. You can do a work which no 
one else can do. Do not lose your sympathy for your old 
friends who remain behind. They need it more than ever.” 
Many asked that the magazine be continued no matter what 
the sacrifice. “Surely, with a very little readjustment,” wrote one 
of these, Tue Lamp can be carried with you across the spiritual 
river, and set up, with much of the old attractiveness, and a 
new authority, in the true watch-tower of the Lord. I vehement- 
ly hope so.” 

The Boston Pilot, official organ of the Archdiocese of Boston, 
stated: 

A corporate reunion, such as that of the Anglican Community 
of Graymoor, might serve as a splendid solution for the dit- 
ficulties which are exercising other Anglican bodies. It is con- 
ceived in the true Catholic spirit, and is evidently the directing 
of divine grace. 

Tue Lamp’s readers among the Anglicans were especially 
concerned about the fate of the magazine. To them the message 
ot Christian Unity found in its pages month after month was 
like a beacon guiding them to a safe harbor. Now they pleaded 
that its light be not allowed to go out. One of the most gratify- 
ing letters received read: 


It is an increasing pleasure to receive Tue Lamp. I have not 
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in the past entirely refrained from criticizing your position, as I 
did not understand it, nor indeed do I think that you have un 
derstood it yourself in the last three or four years as you do 
today. If I understand you, you have for a long time entertained 
hopes which you no longer possess, at least in the same way. 
It takes a pretty big measure of hope to cover all the anomalies 
ot the Anglican Communion today. Your change is not surprising, 


neither is it to be condemned, because made in all sincerity 
Your object too is a great and good one and you are pursuing 
it along a wise course and, I hope, can do much toward its 
attainment in the Roman communion which you could not do 
outside of it. There is much misunderstanding of Rome and 
this you can help clear up. There is also much which the 
Roman Catholic Church can consistently do to make it easier 
for the scattered sheep to be gathered into the One Fold of 
visible Unity, undiminished faith and recognized authority. 


However, not all the letters which poured into Graymoor 
following the Society’s conversion were written in this glad 
Many letters of condemnation were also received. The 
editor oi one Anglican periodical felt that Father Paul had be- 
come a traitor to the cause of Reunion. He was particularly 
annoyed that so little explanation of the Society’s action had 
accompanied the announcement in THe Lamp. He wrote: 


vem 


As we understand it, the one reason for the existence of THe 
Lamp has been the hope of corporate reunion between the 
Anglican and Roman communions, for which of course we all 
wait and pray. The paper still advocates corporate reunion 
while the editor has set an example of particular reunion and 
he does not seem to think that his action calls for any kind 
ot explanation. 


Such misunderstandings were to be expected and since the 
Society of the Atonement could not, and did not, suffer any 
real harm from them, they were ignored by Father Paul. But 
then a really vicious charge was hurled at him which he could 
not ignore. The charge was that he had accumulated money 
and property under the guise of being a loyal Episcopalian 
This charge had to be dealt with since it was a question which 
affected the sincerity of his motives, his life’s work, as well 
as any future work of the Society of the Atonement. It further 
placed in jeopardy the small holdings of the Friars and Sisters 
at Graymoor. The whole controversy evolving from the charge 
Society was based on the question whether the 
property of the Society rightfully belonged to it, or whether 
in justice it should revert to the Episcopal Church, since the 
Society of the Atonement was now Catholic. Some within the 
Episcopal Church charged that Father Paul and the Sisters had 
built their modest dwellings at Graymoor from donations given 
to them only by Episcopalians. 

Moreover, it was asserted that these offerings would never 
have been made if there had been even a slight doubt about 
Graymoor’s loyalty to the Episcopal Church. Just two weeks 
after the Society made submission to the Catholic Church a 
letter appeared in the Living Church. It was entitled “The 
Seceding Community at Graymoor.” The letter was written by 
the Rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass., the 
Rev. William Harman Van Allan. It read, in part: 


against the 


An interesting moral question arises in connection with the 
secession of the Rev. Lewis T. Wattson (Father Paul James 
Francis) and his immediate followers to the Roman obedience. 
When the Society of the Atonement was forming in 1900, Fr. 
Wattson preached several times in Grace Church, Elmira, New 
York, of which I was then rector; and appealed for funds to 
support his new work. One of the declarations he repeatedly 
made was that all the property of his society would be vested 
in his Bishop, so that absolute poverty would not be an idle 
profession. He gave this as an illustration of what he meant: 
“Our rule requires Reservation. Should the Bishop object to that, 
he can at any time turn us out of house and home, since it 
will all belong to him.” I know that many gifts made to him 
were influenced by this positive promise. If he kept his word, 
of course all the buildings and equipment at Graymoor will 
remain in the hands of the Bishop of Delaware, his diocesan. 
If on the other hand, he presumes to retain possession of the 
property now, it will be only as he breaks his promise and 
convicts himself of obtaining money under false pretences. The 
late Bishop of Delaware told me that he had striven to hold 
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Fr. Wattson to his promise of his, but that he always evaded its 
fulfillment 
In a reply sent to the Editor of the Living Church Father 


Paul stated: 


In the winter of 1900 I preached a mission in Grace Church, 
Elmira, and in the following October conducted a week's con- 
In both cases my services were entirely. gratuitous 
As far as I can remember the amount of money contributed 
in Elmira to the building fund of St. Paul’s Friary was less 
than 50 dollars, most of which came from two persons as a 
thank-offering for blessings received during the mission. A wom- 
an of the congregation placed a small stained-glass window in 
the Friary Chapel, as a memorial of her husband. She 
have it at any time. 

The Sisters’ Convent was built and dedicated before I went 
to Elmira. 

I deny in toto that I ever made any promise to the late 
Bishop of Delaware to vest the property of the Society of the 
Atonement in his hands or of the diocese; consequently h 
never wrote or spoke to me of the subject. 


ference 


may 


The clamor as to the morality of the Society of the Atone- 
ment’s holding the property it possessed as Episcopalians be- 
came louder among the ranks of some Episcopalian bodies, and 
particularly in the pages of the prominent Episcopalian mag- 
azine, the Living Church. Father Paul found all this extremely 
painful. To him much more than the Graymoor property was 
at stake. He was reluctant to say or do anything which might 
give rise to bitterness and distrust former 
ligionists. He realized that his work for Unity would be most 
effective if he could continue to enjoy their full confidence 
and if they continued to regard him as a sincere friend, en- 
tirely devoted to their welfare. 

In the early days of the Catholic Church, when the Apostles 
were being persecuted by Saul, and they prayed for the 
strength to cope with his “threats of slaughter,” their prayer 
was answered by God in the conversion of Saul, who then 
became the great Apostle Paul. His sudden conversion so 
amazed the early Christians that, at first, they could hardly 
believe it. When the Lord instructed Ananias to seek Saul in 
“the street called Straight,” he answered: “Lord, I have heard 
from many about this man, how much evil he has done to Thy 
saints in Jerusalem.” And thé Lord answered: “Go, for this 


among his co-re- 


man is a chosen vessel to me.” In the trying days when Father 
Paul suffered so keenly from these false charges, Almighty God 
touched the heart of Father Paul’s greatest enemy, and con- 
verted him to become Graymoor’s best friend in an evil hour 
That man was the Rev. J.A.M. Richey, who was formerly an 
instructor at Nashotah Seminary in Wisconsin. 

Almost from the beginning of his crusade for Unity, the 
Rev. Mr. Richey had been one of Father Paul’s strongest op- 
ponents. When copies of THe Lamp reached the reading room 
at Nashotah, he would denounce its editor and the magazine’s 
contents. At times his rage became so great that he would tear 
Tue Lamp into bits. He read it merely to vent his anger upon 
Father Paul. More than once he vehemently called for the ex- 
pulsion of Father Paul from the Episcopal Church. The Rev 
Mr. Richey went so far as to say that THe Lamp was lighted 
from the fires of hell. 

However, Richey’s sense of decency and propriety was out- 
raged by the bitterness of the property controversy. He came 
to the defense of Father Paul, as he himself said, “out of the 
spirit of broadmindedness, as well as that of simple justice and 
fairness.” In November, 1909, he sent Father Paul a copy of a 
letter which he had sent to the Living Church. In a short note 
which accompanied the copy of the letter he wrote: “I must 
make the same request of you that I did of the Living Church, 
that if you use my response to the letters appearing in that 
journal against you, you will use it in its entirety.” The letter 
read: 

To the Editor of the “Living Church:” In justice, please suf- 
fer me to reply to the “moral question” raised by Dr. Van Allan 
and which he says still requires an answer. .. . He (Father Paul) 
was always outspoken for the cause of Catholicity, in spite of 
the fact that it is not the most propitious mode of tickling 
the purse-strings of our people at large. ... Now, if Father Paul 
is not legally entitled to the property in question why not take 
it from him? But if he is legally entitled to it he is also morally 
entitled to it, for he ever spoke for the Catholic cause and for 





Catholic Unity, With others who have gone to Rome, he be- 
lieves that himself and his Community at large can only and 
truly be what they professed to be, or accomplish the purpose 
which they ever strove for, by joining the Roman Church 

lo take down the buildings, sell the pieces and give back 
the dimes and dollars to the individuals who donated them 
would be impossible; whereas, to turn the property over to our 
diocesan authorities would be, in every probability, to divert 
the property from the expressed intent and purpose of the 


donors and builders. If it is legally theirs it is also morally so 
ind for Father Paul to give it back under his new convictions 
and relations would be, so far as I can see, a perversion of 
ustice to the rest of his community, and of intent in general 
From our standpoint they are Catholics still and the Socicty of 
the Atonement continues. If they think, now, that we, really, 
re not Catholics, the more 
property which was acquired for Catholic uses solely. 


A letter dated December 4, 1909, came to Father Paul. It 
was signed, “Presbyter,” and it expresses the mind of many 
men in the Anglican Church who recognized the sincerity of 
Father Paul in regard to the Graymoor property. It read: 


reason why they should guard a 


To the Editor of Tue Lamp. The last copy of the Living 
Church has just come to hand, in which is published your last 
reply to the Rev. Clairborne, and although I have not been 
particularly interested in this controversy, I am nevertheless 
inclined to sympathize with you, and am frank to state that 
as it appears to me you have decidedly the best end of the 
argument. Possibly you will appreciate this the more when I 
tell you that, being what is known as a “broad” Churchman, 
I am of course not at all inclined toward the Roman Catholic 
Faith. By this I do not mean to condemn you in the 
have recently taken. On the 
ing, as I believe you did 


step you 
contrary I commend you for follow 
the leadings of your conscience in 
the matter. In other words you were honest with yourself 

This honesty and integrity is, in my opinion, a most high 
and de sirable accomplishment. That you are honest and sincere 
is to me apparent from your letter. What. your particular opinions 
matter of indifference to me, but that you are an 
honest, true man, a great loving soul, is indeed a matter of 
great joy to me and an occasion for congratulation 

In spirit, then, I extend to you the hand of brotherly love 
and assure you that there are those who do understand and 
appreciate you. When we come to the higher worlds above us, 
it will be no surprise to me to find that you have been faithful 
to the Light and are a Child of Light. I expect to find you 
crowned with light and glory because you have been faithful 
to the Light. 


The letter of the Rev. W.S. Clairborne to which “Presbyter” 
referred was the end of the controversy, for at the bottom of 
it the editor of the Living Church wrote: “The discussion of 
this subject is now at an end.” 

Father Paul’s letter, dated November 27, 1909, answering the 
Rev. Mr. Clairborne, read: 


To the Editor of the “Living Church:” Permit me to reply 
to the question put to me by the Rev. W.S. Clairborne in your 
current issue. I have not “accumulated” any property as “a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America;” on the contrary I long ago parted with every 
penny I possessed. In 1900 the Society of the Atonement was 
given 24 acres of land by three good friends in England (and 
therefore not members of the Episcopal Church.) Upon this 
land was built St. Paul’s Friary, the money for which was 
given, with the exception of a small amount, by our Rev. Mother 
Superior. Let me say that the above mentioned benefactors are 
not at all disturbed by our recent step, as the Socicty of the 
Atonement, to which they gave, retains its corporated existence 
and its superiors remain the same. 

As to the second question, were we not supported by the 
contributions of the faithful (of the Episcopal Church) “given 
largely because of the endorsement of (my) brothers in the 
ministry?” Emphatically, No; for had we attempted to live 
upon such contributions we would long since have starved to 
death. The Society was supported by the alms given our Sisters 
when they went begging each week, and those who bestowed 
them were overwhelmingly Roman Catholics, and this notwith- 
standing the Sisters let it be clearly understood that they were 
Anglicans. 


ure 1s a 


All this is very paintul to me. Some day those whom I still 
count my brethren will, | believe, understand that I am not, as 
they seem to consider me, an enemy. 

The Rev. J.A.M 


Richey, having become convinced of the 


sincerity of the “erratic priest” of Graymoor, now lent him 
his every support. When the controversy was at an end he 
became not only an ardent admirer of Father Paul, but also 
one of his closest friends. He became a Catholic not many 


years after the property incident. After his conversion he came 
to Graymoor and lived with his family in a cottage adjacent 
to the monastery. The strangest part of his life’s story is that 
he became one of the editorial staff of Tue Lamp, a magazine 
he once bitterly condemned. After his wife died he began his 
studies for the priesthood and was ordained. His daughter b-- 
came a Sister of Charity in New Jersey. His son studied for 
the priesthood at Graymoor but did not persevere. 

We also mention here, incidentally, that the January issue of 
Tue Lamp, 1910, announced the conversion to the Catholic 
Church of the Rev. Henry R. Sargent, Father Paul’s novice 
master at the novitiate of the Episcopalian Order of the Holy 
Cross. Quoting the American Catholic 
read: 


(Anglican,) the notice 


The Rev. Henry R. Sargent has joined the Roman Com 
munion. We will not pretend to minimize the fact that here 
we have sustained a great and serious loss, and we sympathize 
most deeply with the Order of the Holy Cross in the departure 
of so important a member of their community. The loss must 
be felt all the more from the fact that it is the first time that 
any one of the Fathers has left the ranks of the Order for th 
Roman obedience 


When the fury of the about the Mount of the 
Atonement has seemingly subsided, it was discovered that, in 
clearing “the Mount” of the violence, it had descended upon 
the Sisters of the Atonement in the Valley, like an avalanche 
And, of course, here the Episcopal Church had something more 
tangible to work on. When one of those involved in this un- 
happy incident—Mrs. Nicholson—lay dying, as a Catholic, in 
the Graymoor convent 40 years later, she learned that Father 
Paul’s biography was being written. Her request was that the 
author “be merciful in relating the facts of my foolishness.” 
That request will be honored here; only the facts will be given, 
without any attendant emotion. 

It was in March, 1910, a few months after the corporate 
reception of the Society of the Atonement into the Catholic 
Church, that the Wall Street firm of Messrs. Zabriskie, Murray, 
Sage and Kerr began legal action as lawyers for Dr. Arthur 
Lowndes and co-trustees to secure possession of the three- 
quarters of an acre of ground at Graymoor on which stood St 
John’s Church and St. Francis’ Convent, which had been oc- 
cupied by the Sisters of the Atonement since October 18, 1899 
The co-trustees uniting with Dr. Lowndes were Miss Alice 
Elliot and her sister, Mrs. Nicholson. The only other living 
trustee named in the procedure was Miss Julia H. Chadwick 
who, throughout the litigation, which lasted over a period of 
eight years, was to take the side of the Sisters of the Atonement. 

Mother Lurana, during the early days, could easily have 
obtained a transfer of this property to herself in legal form, 
but in her Franciscan idealism she chose to occupy it without 
owning it. Such was the arrangement made between her and 
the three other ladies actually interested in the mission. This 
small piece of land was to be the site of the motherhouse and 
the permanent home of the Sisters of the Atonement. In com- 
pensation for the gift of the ground and St. John’s Church, the 
Sisters gladly undertook to relieve the ladies of the financial 
burden they had hitherto borne in carrying on the mission. 
But when the Society became Catholic certain persons, who 
were never friendly to the Society even in its Anglican days, 
prevailed upon Miss Elliot and her sister, Mrs. Nicholson, by 
appealing to their loyalty to the Episcopal Church, to join 
with the Rev. Arthur Lowndes in a lawsuit to evict the Sisters 
The whole story of what happened up to the time of the 
litigation was graphically told by Miss Chadwick in the follow- 
ing letter, which she sent to the Living Church: 


controversy 


Miss Chadwick's Letter. May I ask the courtesy of your 
columns for a word on a matter anent which much that is 
erroneous and exaggerated has already appeared, the time 
seeming to me now ripe to let fall a few drops of cold fact 
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into the seething cauldron of recrimina- 
tion and misrepresentation as to the mis- 
sion and convent of Graymoor? 

During the incumbency of the Rev. 
A.Z. Gray as rector of St. Philip's, at Gar- 
rison, some time in the seventies, a piece 
of land, about half an acre in extent, in 
the heart of the hills some three miles 
from Garrison, was given to him by its 
owner, a farmer of the neighborhood, 
with the understanding that a “Union” 
chapel for the use of Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, etc., was to be erected on the 
site. Mr. Gray, built, at his own expense, 
a small chapel, seating about 50 people, 
where he held services until he left the 
parish. Then the work of St. John’s was 
taken up by*the Rev. Mr. Seabury of Fish- 
kill the parish of St. Philip’s even then 
taking no interest in the work) and con- 
tinued until his death. After Mr. Sea- 
bury’s death the chapel remained closed 
for ten years, during which no attempt 
was ever made to hold service there. 

In 1893 I returned to Garrison after a 
long absence, and was told by a devout 
member of Mr. Gray’s congregation of the 
state into which the chapel of St. John 
in the Wilderness had fallen, and, on 
visiting it, I found that it was being used 
by tramps as a lodging house (it is on 
the main road to Peekskill,) the doors 
having been broken down, the carpet 
pulled up to make a bed near the stove, 
the ends of the pews and the stuffing of 
the hassocks burned in the stove. The 
root was full of holes, the plaster fallen 
down, and over a hundred panes of glass 
were broken 

Moved by the wreck of the building 
which had once been used for Divine 
service, I appealed to two friends who 
were occupying my mother’s house at 
Garrison, and together we cleaned the 
chapel with our own hands (its condition 
was so filthy that we could not hire any- 
one to do it,) and repaired it at our own 
expense, except that a bill for reshingling 
and plastering was generously paid by 
the Rev. Walter Thompson. 

We asked permission of the then rector 
of St. Philip’s to open the chapel for Sun- 
day school. He held that the parish of 
St. Philip’s was not, and never had been, 
responsible for St. John’s, which was, to 
use his own words, a private possession, 
or “chapel of ease” of the Rev. Mr. Gray. 
He held also that the Methodist Church 
was the best church for the country 
people; but he, not acknowledging juris- 
diction over St. John’s, did not feel that 
he could forbid our doing what we 
wished. 

We accordingly reopened St. John’s 
with a religious. service, tor which a friend 
volunteered, and held Sunday school our- 
selves for some months. I think it was 
the second summer that we secured the 
services of a clergyman, who came regu- 
larly from Peekskill, we paying him a 
stated sum for each service, and for sev- 
eral years we raised this sum by our own 
efforts, and so supported the services of 
St. John’s, with neither help, sympathy, 
counsel or countenance from St. Philip’s 
as a parish, such money contributions as 
we received from residents of Garrison 
being given to us out of friendship and 
admiration for the earnest and persever- 
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We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and _ their 
near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for 
them. 


Mrs. Ora Curtis, Mary Louise 
Chaisson, James McKeon, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Donald McKeon, 
Lyda. McKeon, Camille McKeon, 
Walter McKeon, Mrs. Nancy 
Gengo, Mrs. Martha Litz, Mrs. 
Bridget Frances Harvey, Frank 
Litz, Mrs. Rose McCann, Mrs. 
Raymond Reed, Mrs. J.V. Con- 
nolly, Mary Ellen Macken, Matt 
Tully, Edward Ronan, Sr. Marie 
Collette of the Holy Face, Sr. 
Rosemary Butler, Rev. Thomas 
Madden, Joseph Sullivan, Nora 
E. Delaney, William Byrnes, Sr. 
Mary Emanuel, Henry Willis, 
Francis Law, Daisy Bressette, 
Mrs. Florence Kutter, Charles 
R. Thompson, Mary E. Shannon, 
John W. Skea, Margaret Walsh, 
Mary Kiley, Mrs. M.L. Griffin, 
Mrs. Ellen Callaghan, Mrs. T.G. 
Boisseau, Louise L. Hale, Mary 
Moss, Katherine Ramsey, Mrs. 
Catherine Marshall, Gerald E. 
Smith, Irene Miller, Mrs. Fred 
Reimers, Mrs. John T. McShane, 
Emma Melia, Mrs. L. 
Margaret Hampson. 


Browne, 











ing enthusiasm of the two friends men- 
tioned. So far as I know, no incumbent 
of St. Philip’s ever set foot in St. John’s 
to hold service during this entire period; 
we hired and paid for every service held 
in the chapel, except a few voluntary 
ones by friends from New York. 

About ten years ago Father Paul Watt- 
son and the Rev. Mother Lurana of the 
Society of the Atonement were introduced 
to one of my friends and we were mor 
than glad to accept their proposal to re- 
lieve us of the heavy burden we had 
borne for so many years (having failed 
to arouse any interest in the work in the 
parish of St. Philip’s,) and very happy to 
install them (the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment) at Graymoor, where they spent 
their first year in a farmhouse which they 
hired, about a mile from the chapel. 

From that day to this they lived and 
worked in this wilderness, having built 
themselves a modest home on part of the 
original half acre, the other property held 
by the Society of the Atonement in the 
vicinity having been purchased later 
with funds supplied by their friends. 
During this time they have been, for the 
most part, ignored by the parish of St. 
Philip’s and its incumbents, until the re- 
cent event of their reception into the 
Roman communion, whic h has aroused 
the storm to which your columns bear 
witness. 

During the years when we were sup- 
porting the chapel the largest congrega- 
tion of which we have any record was 
20 odd persons; in summer 14 was oc- 
casionally the number, in winter it sank 
to three or four, but the average for the 
year was six or eight. The late Bishop 
Potter refused to recognize the work or 
to confirm there, as he held it was not a 
strong enough mission. 

At present, with the large number of 
men on the Aqueduct work, many of 
whom have brought their families and 
live in the vicinity, the chapel is crowded 
at every service. Putting all prejudice 
aside it would seem that the law of supply 
and demand might be applied even to 
the case of a mission chapel in an isolated 
mountain district, and that (the Episco- 
palians having had their innings of some 
12 years without much success) given a 
total absence of Episcopalians and a 
plethora of Roman Catholics in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, it would be more 
sensible to have a Roman Catholic Chapel 
which is needed, than an Episcopal mis- 
sion which is neither needed or wanted. 
This, however, is an argument which, I 
am well aware, carries no weight where 
religious prejudice is concerned, else the 
offer of the society to purchase the stony 
acre would have been accepted, as a so- 
lution of the problem more in accord with 
common sense as well as with dignity, 
and a regrettable Church scandal might 
have been avoided. 

The present state of affairs gives but 
too tempting occasion for the foes of all 
churches to quote, but with a difference, 
the old phrase: “See how these Christiarfs 
love one another!” 

Very respectfully, 
Jutta Hatstep Cuapwick 
(Continued in November Lamp) 





Graymoor Friars 

receiving the blessing of 
their Superior are bound for 
their Japanese mission, 
where millions of pagans 


await the Gospel 


Graymoor Friars now teach the 
Word of God both at home and 
abroad...fulfilling the command of 
Our Lord, “to teach all nations.” 

God’s enemies seek to capture 
the hearts of men for Satan. Mission- 
aries, the friends of God, seek to 
capture those hearts for Christ. 

More missionaries mean more 
Christian hearts to spread peace 
among men. More Christian hearts 
mean more of Christ’s love in the 
homes of the world. 















To increase the number of Mis- 
sionaries, the Graymoor Friars have 
expanded their seminary facilities to 
provide for the education of young 
men for the priesthood. The friars 
themselves compose the faculty for 
high school and college as they seek 
to supply the most perfect spiritual, 
intellectual and physical foundation 
necessary for this great work. 

More seminarians mean more 
Graymoor Friars. More Friars 
mean more ambassadors of Christ. 


Young men of high school 
or college age are urged to 
use the attached coupon. 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 


| 
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Please send me without obligation | 
j your literature in regard to: 

: [ Priesthood [ Brotherhood Age....... 
} Name. 
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Address 
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OF THESE GREAT 
NEW BOOKS 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


Ra than bogey bof CHOOSE THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT—SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON! 


HE Family Reading Club makes CREATIVE HOME DECO- Svoaes of the GREAT THREE LIVES OF ELIZA- THE GREATEST BOOK AMERICA COOKS by th 
this unusual offer to demonstrate RATING by the Rockows, OPERAS by Milton Cross. BETH by Shirley Seifert. EVER WRITTEN by Ful- Browns. (¢ 
how membership in the Club brings you home wonders < ns every aria, all The y « 2 1 tou Oursler. A reverent 
the best and most enjoyable new books th this big manual! the a z I men—twice 1 telling of the Old Testa- 
at much less than the publishers’ reg- ontains 500 pictures, r wed, ¢ nt e story of Adam 
ular editions! Founded to select and scores of charts, “show: best-loved operas. 627 fas- tied—and 0 and he Biblical im- 
distribute books which are worthwhile, how'’ rooms, etc, Com- cinating pages offer m ¢ 
interesting and entertaining without pige tep-by-step methods. years of rewarding s 
being objectionable in any way, the Pub. edition, $4.95. Orig. pub. edition, $3 
Family Reading Club is just what you 
have been looking for 
Each month publishers submit books THE SEVEN STOREY: THE ELEGANT WITCH CRUSADE IN EUROPE SEWING MASE EASY by AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
they believe will meet the Family MOUNTAIN by Thomas by Robert Neill. When by Dwight D, Ei senbou us Mary Lynch, _ by Richard H. Pough. All 
Reading Club standards. Our Editors Merton, This is the au- an evil woman plans an . Th le gig tyle, remod 1 1 water birds east 
then select the book they can recom- hor's true story of how girl's ¢ < 5 t R s described an 
mend most enthusiastically. These are suddenly knew he 
books which every member of your nted to get closer to to discover the 
Jamjly can read—books you can safely »d—and so sought and will find a m 
leave where older children can read found Him in a st way to render 
them if they wish—books to be retained Monastery. Pub. ed Publisher's editic 
in your home library with pride. ‘ 


What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond 
the cost of the books themselves. You 
pay only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) for the books you purchase 
after, reading the book review maga- 
zine which will come to your home comet 
each month. It is not necessary to pur- 6! 
chase a book every month—you may 
accept as few as four each year to re- 
tain your membership. All selections 
are new. complete, well-printed and 
well-bound. And your bocks will be de- 
livered to your door by the postman- 
Teady to read! 

Free ''Bonus'* Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes 
& “Bonus’’ Book free for each four 
Club selections you take. These books 
will meet the high Club standards of 
excellence, interest, superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter — and 
you can build up a fine home library 
this way at no extra expense. The pur- 
chase of books from the Club for only 
$1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to $4.00 in 
the publishers’ original editions—saves 
you from 35% to 50° on each book you 
accept. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you can save 
as much as 60° of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to the finest instincts of 
every member of your family, let us 
sceteee you to the Family Reading 
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coupon today. However, as this unusual 
offer may be withdrawn at any time, 
we urge you to mail the coupon N' i 
FAMILY READING CLUB 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
i © AIL COUPON NOW! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersHiP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 10-LP MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please send me at once the three books I have checked t 


2 at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first (0 America Cooks 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
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all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family (1) Audubon Bird 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of Guides (set) 4 
| the Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept (CD Complete Stories of 1 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special the Great Operas 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and | 
i handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and (] Creative Home 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates Decoratin: + 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will s 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- CD Crusade in Europe { 
| tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTE ( The Elegant Witch 
| If not delighted, T will return all be ' 
7 days and this membership will be canceled, [1] The Greatest Book 
t Mr. Ever Written 
OS — . mance . The Seven Stor 
Miss (Please print) a Mountain or 
| Street and No. ‘ 
(C7 Sewing Made Easy 
4 City. " Zone . State...... (] Three Lives of 
1 Age, if ame price in Canada: 105 BondSt., hy om Elizabeth 
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